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Withdrawal From Palestine 


hee statement of the British Government’s Palestine policy that was 

made to the United Nations Assembly by Mr Creech Jones, last 
week was, in the circumstances, exactly right. If the United Nations can 
work out a settlement that is accepted by both Arabs and Jews, then 
Britain will take the responsibility for implementing it. If, at the other 
extreme, the Assembly reaches no conclusions and adopts no policy, then 

His Majesty’s Government . . . have decided that .. . they must plan for 

the early withdrawal of the British Forces and British Administration 

from Palestine. 

If neither extreme course is followed—that is, if there is a United Nations 
policy but it is not accepted by both Jews and Arabs—then the British 
Government’s intentions are necessarily less simply stated. In substance, 
they will neither obstruct the execution of such a policy (for example, 
of the recommendations of the majority of the United Nations 
Commission) nor accept the major role in its enforcement ; whether 
they will take any part at all depends upon their opinion of the policy’s 
justice. 

That this declaration is a confession of failure, and of tragic failure too, 
it would be useless to attempt to conceal. But the failure lies in the past, 
and the great merit of Mr Creech Jones’s statement in the present is 
that, for the first time in the sorry history of the Palestine question, all 
the contending parties are abruptly brought up against the consequences 
of their activities. Jew and Arab face a day when there will be no third 
party in Palestine to take the blame, to repair the damage and to struggle 
in the face of fanatical resistance on both sides to keep intact a structure 
which for all its grievous errors, has permitted the Jews to establish a 
National Home 600,000 strong and the Arab population almost to double 
in twenty-five years. The American Administration, content for years 
to.turh.a blind eye.to the criminally irresponsible activities of a clique 
of American Jews, is now confronted with a United Nations problem too 
urgent and too complicated to be solved with regard only to the Jewish 
vote in New York’ City. The Assembly itself must now complete the 
work of its Committee by devising the actual means of getting from the 
present impasse to the solution of partition which it recommends, 
Without exception, the various interests have been jolted into. a 
reconsideration of their policies by the British statement and that is 
precisely what was most needed in the unbroken deadlock of the last 
two years. 

It is not enough, however, to welcome the statement as a means of 
securing a more equitable ‘distribution of responsibility. Its final aim 
is, naturally, to secure a lasting and peaceful settlement in’ Palestine 
and this is ultimately the issue upon which it will be judged. Will the 
British decision to withdraw from Palestine set moving a succession of 
events similar to those which led to the agreed partition of India? . Will 
it induce a spirit of compromise on either side ?. . The answer must 
depend in part on the balance of forces in Palestine and in the Middle 
East. The. Jews are fairly well armed, they have a minority. of 
trained soldiers and an even smaller minority of fanatics ready 
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for any form of military action, however desperate. “They ave 
rich friends abroad. But in a fight against the whale“ Arab 
League, the most they could hope to achieve woulda be stale- 
mate > and.even so, could they survive as a functioning. com- 
munity if they were simply a small island in a hostile Arab sea ? 
It would seem that the Jews have more to fear from the result 
of fighting it out, and concessions may therefore be reasonably 
expected from their side. They will not retreat now from 
partition, from the establishment of a Sovereign Jewish State 
(the first official. Jewish reaction to the British statement 
stressed this point): Nor should they. But they may perhaps 
be persuaded to accept a modification of the extraordinarily 
unbalanced scheme of partition proposed by the United Nations 
Committee. 


The real obstacle is likely to arise ‘on the Arab side. The 
Arabs are still unanimously opposed to partition and at present 
the only “compromise” they seem ready, according to Jamal 
Husseini, to accept is a sovereign Palestine ruled “ democratic- 
ally” by a permanent Arab majority. It is possible that the 
Goebetiee s Report, with its evidence that a majority of the 
nations of the world are prepared to go very far in meeting 
Jewish hopes, will have had a sobering effect on Arab opinion. 
If the Assembly were to devise and impose a solution—which ts 
one possible alternative to Arab-Jewish agreement—that solu- 
tion would not, on present showing, be very favourable to the 
Palestinian Arabs. The room for diplomacy, persuasion and 
manoeuvre is pitiably small, after all the delays and hesitations 
of British policy in recent years. But it does still exist, and 
Great Britain’s determination to withdraw later should not 
make it a purely passive spectator of the Assembly’s efforts now. 
All the experience, all the tact, all the skill at the disposal of 
the Government should be employed in the next few weeks to 
achieve agreement, just as they were employed in not-dissimilar 
conditions in India earlier this year. It is one of the incidental 
tragedies of the present situation that there is virtually no hope 
of a joint Anglo-American strategy in bringing pressure to bear 
on the Jews and the Arabs, since, both in restraining the ex- 
treme Jews and in encouraging the Arab states—whose future 
revenues depend to so great an extent upon American oil 
interests—the Americans possess weapons that are not to be 
found in the British armoury. 

The chance that no agreec settlement will be reached must 
be faced. The only possible alternative is the enforcement of 
some form of partition. The British Government has not com- 
mitted itself to the principle of partition—indeed, not so 
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Equality and 


NDER the painful pressure of events, Mr Dalton really 
seems to be screwing up his courage to face an autumn 
budget. Like every Chancellor of the Exchequer, he confronts 
his problem in three capacities ; as the purely fiscal manipulator 
of Treasury incomings and outgoings ; as the politician aiming 
at popularity (or at as little unpopularity as possible); and as 
the economist establishing to the best of his ability a financial 
climate favourable to the nation’s economic health. Hitherto 
Mr Dalton has concentrated on the first two aspects of the 
Chancellor’s job ; and his success:in these has been the measure 
of his failure in the thitd. He claims to have balanced the 
budget ; and though his critics retort that he has achieved this 
only by some very elastic interpretations of what can properly 
be called revenue and expenditure, none of them would claim 
that the true deficit is a very large one. But this relatively 
favourable aspect of the budgetary figures, in the narrowly fiscal 
sense, is the outcome of precisely that deadly combination of in- 
flation with physical controls which is distorting and strangling 
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Z ago Mr Bevin was opposing it—but clearly the logic ¢ 


Peel Report has been proved by events. To 
tion in principle, “however, is not to accept the p 
posals for partition put forward.by the... United 
Committee. Britain could have no hand im enforcing 
rantly unjust a scheme and one of the difficulties facing 
policy atthe moment is that, thanks to the delays 
hesitations of the last year, it cannot lay before the Asser 
alternative scheme of partition which it would be 
assist in enforcing and thus recover the initiative which m 
to the United Nations once the Committee of 
made its report. The devising of a sensible scheme of partition 
will, nevertheless, be the next task for the United Nations ang 
it is indispensable that Beitain should ‘play an active Part in 
the process. 
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The final difficulty, given the possibility that Uno will bar 
to impose a moderate scheme of partition, will be the actu 
machinery of enforcement: The United: States is cithep 
unwilling or so unable to spare its men to the Middle East tha 
it has even asked the British to maintain their units in Grete, 
The French, still smarting from their expulsion from the Levan 
and overstrained by their own colonial wars, are not likely to 
show much enthusiasm. And how much enthusiasm will either 
Britain or America show for the entry into Palestine of a Ri 
contingent ? A force composed of the soldiers of the Smalle 
Powers might avoid the great ideological split. But would such 
a force have the strength and the military experience to do 
its work ? And is it likely that Smaller Powers will accept 
burdens falling from the unwilling hands of the Great ? 

So intractable is this problem of enforcement that Great 
Britain will now find itself under the strongest possible pressure 
to remain in Palestine. This pressure must at all costs be 
resisted. True, British policy should not appear to be sim 
one of scuttle. At every point—discussion with the Arabs, d 
cussion with the Jews, elaboration of alternatives, mobilising 
the diplomatic resources of the United Nations—Britain must 
play a positive and active part. But it should not be forgotter 
that the only reason why the Palestine situation today is for the 
first time a new situation is because Great Britain has decided 
in the last analysis to quit. This is the only instrument ty 
which the Arabs and the Jews, the Americans and the whole 
United Nations can be forced to face their responsibilities, Far 
from modifying its decision to withdraw, the British Gover 
ment should, at the earliest possible moment, announce the date. 


the Budget 


the economic life of the country. If he was still bent om the 
same purposes there would be no point or necessity im @ 
autumn budget ; fiscally and politically, the Chancellor is sitting 
pretty. If a budget there is to.be, one can infer that its purpose 
is, at last, genuinely economic, that of stanching the devastt 
ting st of money incomes corresponding to no equiva 
Ww 

How will he set about it? The national rotal:of ‘privet 
comes has risen from £4,591 million in 1938 to £7,305 million 
in 1946 ; of that total, wages have risen from £1,735 million © 
£3,020 million, salaries from £1,110 million to £1,675 - 
and rents, profits. and interest from £1,914 on 
£3,226 million. By the time taxation has been — 
account, wages have increased theit share of the total 
39 per cent to 44 per cent and property incomes have falles 
from 37 per cent to. 33 per cent. Moreover, these figures under 
state the shift, since “ rents, profits and interest,” as defined for 
tax purposes, is almost a nonsense category, including farmer’ 
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incomes, the carnings of the independent professional, and the 

fits of active businessmen. working with their own capital, 
gs well as the purely passive incomes of the ipper or 
rentier, large or small. Certainly the largest single stream of 
incomes, and the stream moreover which has swollen most both 
absolutely or proportionately, is the wages stream. It is as well 
for everybody to be quite clear that the total flow of incomes— 
the inflationary pressure that is wrecking the economy—cannot 
becut down without wages being affected first and foremost. 
The social reformer may deplore this fact and the politician 
may be terrified by it. But the statistician allows no road of 
escape from it and the contriver of economic policy, if he is an 
honest man, cannot dodge it. 

The most direct way to reduce the flow of incomes. derived 
from wages is to reduce wage rates. An argument can be made 
for such a course. But it would be a theoretical argument. 
Nobody is going to try to cut money wage rates. But the level 
of real wages is being kept artificially high by the very ex- 
pensive policy of paying subsidies on food and other necessaries 
of life. It is politically impossible to cut money wages ; it may 
not be politically impossible to reduce the subsidies, which are 
now running at the fantastic rate of £428 million a year—a 
quarter, that is, of the entire wages bill of 1938 and not very 
far short of half the total yield of the income tax... Though an 
autumn budget might involve many other measures, the core 
of the question is whether Mr Dalton will have the courage to 
do his duty by the food subsidies+-which isto make a big start 
with abolishing them. 

If this were done, there would be some undeniable hardships 
—to large families existing on a single wage, to pensioners and 
the beneficiaries of the social services. But it would be perfectly 
possible and wholly right to grant countervailing increases both 
in family allowances and in the various types of pension and 
benefit ; the cost would be a small fraction of what would be 
saved on the subsidies. What could not be admitted would be 
what appears to be the TUC’s contention—that the general level 
of wages should be allowed to rise, or at least not discouraged 
from rising, to match the rise in prices that would follow from 
the abolition of the subsidies. It is easy to understand why the 
trade unions should stake such a claim—that is their business 
in life’ But nobody should make the elementary mistake of 
imagining that, in putting it forward, they are acting as a 
responsible estate of the realm or that they are advancing the 
common interest. There are, in fact, staking a claim against 
the public interest. It may be beyond the Government’s power 
to prevent all further increases in wages—it has certainly been 
beyond their power hitherto. But if the principle of an auto- 
matic adjustment of wages to prices is accepted—either in 
principle or in practice—then it makes nonsense of the whole 
proceeding. Nor can it be claimed that the wage-earners will 
as a whole suffer any great hardship if their nominal real 
wages decline. The total quantity of consumable goods in the 
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country will not be reduced—indeed, the aim of the whole policy 
would be to increase it—and nobody is suggesting anything 
that would actually give more to any other class of the popula- 
tion. The wage-earners would have less money for football 
pools and betting, for drink and tobacco, but they would suffer 
no diminution of the things that are scarce. It is not now, 
generally speaking, the level of prices, but rationing, that deter- 
mines how much food people eat ; artificially limited food prices 
mean not larger purchases of food but more income to spend— 
or to try to spend—on other things. They mean longer queues 
and barer shelves and the various forms of attempts to spend 
money that so grievously obstruct the really important business 
of the nation. 


* 


But though it would be absurd to give wages a blanket 
exemption from the disinflationary policy, in which they must 
inevitably play the largest part, they cannot be expected to 
bear the whole burden, That would be bad ethics, faulty 
economics and suicidal politics: The flow. of all incomes needs 
to be cut down and if wages have to play the. major role it is 
only. because they are absolutely the largest and relatively the 
most swollen. Something will have to be done to cut other 
incomes. also. It is. true that all classes.cat and, that all classes 
would feel the abolition of the food subsidies ; but the higher 
the income the less proportionate is the burden, and nothing is 
more c€ftain than that the TUC_ will demand explicitly, as it 
has already demanded generally, a parallel attack on other 
incomes. The suggested spearhead of this attack is an 
increase in the profits tax. It is easy to understand how this 
idea should arise. It looks so nice and symmetrical. Real 
wages are cut, profits should be cut likewise. But it is neither 
nice nor symmetrical in reality. The: profits tax, the tax on 
company earnings per se, is totally unselective as between the 
large and the small investor; it penalises ‘the venturesome 
equity-holder as against the inactive’ debenturc-holder ; it 
encourages monkey business with expense accounts ; it is a tax 
on enterprise and good management. It is not even particularly 
effective, for it is not companies whose expenditure needs to be 
cut, but individuals. If property incomes are to be further 
reduced as part of the disinflationary policy, then let the 
Chancellor raise the standard rate of income tax again, with such 
countervailing allowances for earned incomes as will leave them 
on balance unimpaired. Any number of combinations are open 
to him of steeper gradation, higher exemption, and larger or 
smaller dependants’ allowances. An increase in the profits tax 
could not possibly be excused on the grounds that it is the only 
available weapon of fiscal equity. 

Nevertheless, though it is right to make some inroad into 
the flow of incomes other than wages and other small incomes, 
it is idle to suppose that it could be much more than a token 
gesture. These other incomes have already been so severely 
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handled that even their total disappearance would not produce 
a sum that could be set alongside the savings that could be 
made by abolishing the subsidies. Any Budget deliberately 
based on the disinflationery policy would inevitably have the 
efiect of reducing the share of wages in the national income. 
There is no reason why this fact should not be squarely faced. 
The process of redistributing the national income has gone a 
long way since 1938. Even before taxation is taken into account, 
wages have increased their share in the national income by a 
very substantial proportion. After taxation has been taken into 
account, the shift amounts to a social revolution. The length 
to which it has gone has not been determined by any economic 
or social reasoning, or by anybody’s conscious forethought. It 
has been the accidental result of the financing of the war. No- 
body took thought and decided that a transfer of 5 per cent of 
the national income—before tax—from other classes to wage- 
earners was exactly the amount of progress towards social 
equality that the national economy could stand without dis- 
location, neither more nor less. It just happened. Nor is there 
any law of nature that, however far and however fast the wage- 
earners” slice of the national cake may rise, it must never come 
down, not even when a reduction in the slice may be the means 
of enlarging the cake. 

The Labour Government’s own attitude towards the equality 
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of incomes does not indicate a belief in universal Jevetties: 
down. Ministers do not refuse incomes that put them % 

ranks of the upper bourgeoisie, and the salaries attached 
membership of the new Boards are very large. If, then, there 


is some virtue—or at least some necessity—in a certain 
of incomes, why should it not be openly acknowledged ang 
least the possibility discussed that the pace of Progress ‘towards 
equality in recent years has been rather too hot. hai sd 
In any event, the choice before the Chancellor of the Ey 
chequer is reasonably clear. One course is to deny the need 
for an autumn budget, to hearken to the TUC and to decide thi 
every salient in the class war must be held, no matter how 
accidentally it has come into the possession of the workets, ig 
matter what the cost to the national economy of holding jy 
The other course is to follow what the national interest Geary 
requires, even though that inevitably involves the loss to the 
wage-earners of a part—but probably only of a minor part 
the very great wartime gain in their slice of the national cake 
This second course would take some courage in a Labour Cham 
cellor—but no more courage than Tory Chancellors showed 
in wartime in so savagely cutting down the net incomes of 
their party’s supporters. And there can be no doubt that i 
is the right course for him to pursue. Mr Dalton will have 
show his hand very soon. x 







Food and Population in Asia 2 


MID the storms and tensions, the hopes and fears, that 
surround the Marshall Plan for aid to a distressed Europe, 
the distresses of Asia have been all but forgotten. In connection 
with the Marshall Plan, Asia figures only in the calculation that 
certain food supplies from Indonesia may soon again become 
available for the feeding of Europe. Yet the contemporary food 
crisis of Asia is vaster and more appalling than that of Europe. 
If it seems less important, it is partly, no doubt, because we 
happen to be Europeans, but partly, also, because Europe—or at 
least Western Europe—has been so unaccustomed for genera- 
tions to the idea of famine. In Asia starvation or near-starva- 
tion has been traditionally accepted down to very recent times 
as part of the natural order of things and, whatever the suffering 
of the individuals thus afflicted, the catastrophes of famine evoke 
less horror, compassion or protest in a society thus conditioned 
to resignation, But Asia, as part of its modernisation, has for 
some time now been increasingly conscious of the new technolo- 
gical possibilities of an “ age of plenty ” and less submissive to 
the vagaries and oppressions either of nature or of the social 
order ; moreover, the improvements in food supply which have 
actually been brought about in wide areas during the last half 
century now make any retrogression far harder to bear than the 
mere continuation of ancient penury. 

But a retrogression is what has occurred on a large scale as a 
consequence of the Pacific war, and’so slight is the margin which 
at any time separates the common man in Asia from starvation 
level that a decline in food supply quickly brings into operation 
the Malthusian checks on population. A few figutes will indi- 
cate how serious is the situation. Before the war Burma, Siam 
and Indo-China exported rice surpluses to the amount of 7 
million long tons annually ; this has dropped to 14 million tons 
last year, and India, Malaya and South China, which formerly 
imported most of these surpluses, have been gravely affected. In 
the Outer Islands of Indonesia, according to Dutch figures, rice 
production has fallen by 25 per cent from pre-war levels and in 


Java by 20 per cent ; in Java, also, production of maize is down | 


by 40 per cent, of tapioca by 30 per cent, of ground nuts by 40 
per cent and of soya beans by 60 per cent. In China, the 
decline in agricultural production was estimated in the first year 
after the war at from § to 1§ per cent. though there has been 


some recovery since then. In Korea, the American authorities 
found a 30 per cent decline in rice production from pre-war 


-levels owing to lack of fertilisers, which were formerly supplied 


by the Japanese, Almost everywhere it is the same story. The 
total quantity of food produced in Asia, at least in the countries 
east of the Indus and south of the Amur, has diminished, while 
the momentum of population increase continues except in so far 
as it is “ adjusted” by new increases of famine, disease and 
violent death—the checks recognised by Malthus as operative ig 
a society in which population outruns the available food supply. 
The first two checks may be regarded as matters chiefly of local 
concern, however much humanitarian feeling may be aroused ip 
other parts of the world, but the third—which covers all forms 
of violent disorder, from war and civil war to rioting and brigan- 
dage, cannot in the present world system fail to affect the world 
at large. Warfare and disorder in any major region of the world 
tend to involve nations of other regions, and particularly in cit 
cumstances of Great Power rivalry such as now exist. Popula- 
tion pressure and destitution are not, of course, the only reasons 
for violent conflicts ; the origins are varied and complex. But 
when to-day the political observer surveys the national, com 
munal and social struggles of Asia, or when there is. talk of 
“ democracy ” in Iran, India, China, Indonesia, Korea or Japam, 
the basic factors of food supply and population are at 
relevant. And blood-letting, regarded as a check on population 
growth, has the disadvantage that it tends to create a vicious 
spiral ; famine and pestilence reduce the number of mouths t 
be fed without much affecting the production of food by those 
who remain alive, but war and disorder, if sufficiently devastat- 
ing and disruptive of normal social and economic life, have the 
effect of greatly diminishing the food supply and thus producing 
new pressures on the means of subsistence. 
Many parts of Asia have recently been in the second of three 
stages of a population development which ‘has been observed 
a universal phenomenon, subject to local variations, in modem 


Europe. In the first stage, which was normal in Wester | 
Europe up to the eighteenth century, there is a high birth-rale 
and a high death-rate ; population increases only slowly, if at all, 


except where there is settlement of new land or a 


increase in long-range trade in foodstuffs. In the second sta&és 
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which accompanied the industrialisation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the birth rate remains high, but the death rate is substan- 
tially reduced, resulting in a rapid increase of population. This 
jg followed by the third stage in which the death rate remains 
low or goes lower, but the birth rate declines until it approaches 
equality with the death rate and population tends towards a new 
equilibrium. 

The fall of the death-rate in the second stage of this develop- 
ment was due in Europe to three factors which weakened the 
Malthusian checks ; first to the increase of food supply by im- 

methods of farming, and even more by the new means of 
transport which made possible a large trade in foodstuffs not 
only between different areas of one country, but also between 
countries and continents ; secondly, by the advances in medicine 
and sanitation and the control of epidemic diseases ; and thirdly, 
by improvements in public order and the relative stability of the 
international political system between 1815 and 1914. An addi- 
tional factor consisted of the outlets for emigration which then 
isted, particularly during the period of the settlement of North 


America 
* 


In Asia these factors, except the last, have been present in 
varying degrees im recent times; mainly as a result either of 
control by Western nations or of a deliberate national “ westerni- 
sation.” In India under British rule the two decades 1921-1941 
brought population increases of 11 per cent and 15 per cent 
respectively, with a total addition of 83 million persons. In Java, 
under Dutch rule, the increase in the decade 1930-1940, was 
15 per cent, adding over 6 million and bringing the population 
tomore than 48 million in 1940, with a density of 950 to the 
square mile, the highest in the world for a comparably large 
area, In Japan, the population has nearly trebled since 1868. 

In China, on the other hand, where the Malthusian checks 
have remained more or less fully in operation, the population is 
believed to have grown very little in the last eighty years— 
though there are no reliable vital statistics available, and this fact 
is in itself a symptom of China’s long delay in reaching moder- 
nity. A consequence of China’s economic backwardness, how- 
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ever, has been that under present conditions, China is less en- 
dangered by the post-war declines than some other Asiatic 
countries. Except for the province of Kwangtung China has not 
in the past relied to any considerable extent on imported food. 
Both India and Japan, on the other hand; have become vitally 
dependent on external sources of supply—India particularly on 
Burma, which used to be part of the “ Indian Empire ” under the 
British Raj, but is now an independent country, and Japan.on 
Korea, Formosa and Manchuria, which were formerly under 
Japanese control, but have now been separated from the 
Japanese economy. Japan must in future import very large quan- 
tities of food, if she is to feed her population at a minimum 
standard, as well as most of the raw materials needed for 
industry, in which the islands of Japan are deficient. Japan 
has, indeed, a population adjusted to a much more prosperous 
economy than it now possesses or is likely to possess in the 
near future, and it is still increasing, though the birth-rate was 
falling even before the war, thus indicating that Japan had 
already entered the third stage of the normal modern population 
development. At the preseht time the Japanese are dependent 
on the provision of foodstuffs from America; even so, wide- 
spread malnutrition is indicated by the reported general dete- 
rioration in the health of schoolchildren. 

In India, perhaps, the problem is most serious of all. There 
is there no American authority to discharge the victor’s. still 
acknowledged responsibility to feed a people under its military 
occupation. India is now spending on food imports most of the 
precious foreign exchange vitally needed for capital construction, 
and if the disorder in India continues, with no economic co- 
operation between India and Pakistan, the foreign exchange will 
soon disappear. Indian ‘political leaders, long absorbed in purely 
political questions, have now suddenly been brought face to face 
with the appalling problem of feeding 400 million people on a 
territory no longer self-sufficient in food supply even at the 
lowest possible level. But the problem is not for India alone or 
for any of the Asiatic countries individually. It must ultimately 
be attacked on an international level. The existence of FAO 
is a recognition that the feeding of the world is the world’s busi- 
ness, and half the inhabitants of the world live in Asia. 


Fewer Imports and Cheaper Exports 


HE previous articles in this series have established the 

two major conditions on which the British international 
accounts can be balanced and the country can be once more 
enabled to pay its way out of its own resources. The first of 
these conditions is that the British people will be content, for 
quite a number of years to come, with a smaller total volume 
of imports than they purchased in 1938—that is to say with 
an even smaller fraction of the imports that they would want 
to buy if today’s conditions of full employment were combined 
with 1938's relative absence of quamtitative restrictions on 
imports. 

The second condition is that the necessary increase in British 
exports is secured in the only way that is likely to be enduring— 
by offering British goods to the world on terms that, quality for 
quality, are rathér better than competitive.. If it were merely 
a question of maintaining the pre-war volute of British exports, 
and no increase were called for, it might be a feasible policy to 
sell' dear, relying on keeping. the traditional markets. In that 


case, “favourable” terms of trade would be the complete 
answer. But an increase is now inescapably necessary, and it 
will be far more difficult to secure even a small increase with 
Prices that seem high to the purchaser than to secure a larger 
increase with competitive prices. Nothing can be relied upon 


to evade this necessity for the lowest possible selling prices, 
neither a devaluation of the pound sterling nor an exploitation 
of any bargaining power that may accrue to Britain with the 
return to a world-wide buyer’s market. Both of these things— 
both cheaper pounds and tougher bargaining—will help to get 
an increased volume of trade if the sterling prices are right. 
Neither will create markets if the prices are wrong. 

The main concern of this series is with the external relations 
of the British economy. But the discussion can hardly be 
brought to a close without some brief indication, in this final 
article, of some of the consequences for the internal economy 
of the country that flow from these two conditions, even though 
space will not permit of more than a few of the more obvious 
and superficial points being made. 

The condition that the volume of imports should be reduced 
to something like 85 per cent of the 1938 level does not, at first 
sight, seem to be a particularly stringent one in view of the very 
much larger reduction that was made during the war, without 
driving the economy in extremis. Indeed, it is true that if the 
country were willing to accept an extreme state of siege as its 
tiormal condition, ‘mports could’ be substantially and _per- 
manently cut. But manifestly it is not so content. Apart from 
the desirability of it, an economy that required the permanent 











application of rationing and allocation schemes would cither 
degenerate into a police state or else cease to function at all. 
Whatever there may be to say for or against the principle of 
the state exercising control over the economy, it would be uni- 
versally agreed that the sort of controls that arise from physical 
shortage of supplies are thoroughly noxious. They are very 
difficult to administer, particularly with any regard to the need 
for progress and enterprise, and they disrupt and dislocate the 
smooth functioning of the economy. 


The requirement that imports shall be cut to 85 per cent 
of the 1938 level ought therefore to be taken to mean that they 
shall be so reduced without the necessity for rationing or 
allocation schemes: And that, in its turn, means that the imports 
that come under the ban must either be such dispensable luxuries 
that the demand for them can be killed by stiff import duties or 
else that they must be capable of being replaced out of home 
production. To cut a long argument short, this means that 
the cut to 85 per cent can be achieved only if there is a big 
increase in the volume of food production in this country. If 
we were still in 1938, it is just conceivable that the cut could 
be made by eliminating unnecessary imports of manufactures. 
But with full employment and a sharp emphasis on the need 
for capital development, the cut could not be made without a 
heavy reduction in food imports. And that, in its turn, can be 
made consistent with a free unrationed market in food only if 
the vanished imports are replaced by home production. 


But if the logical analysis of the problem of the balance of 
payments thus provides a justification for the target of, the 
Government’s new agricultural programme (and it is to be 
hoped that the agrarian interest will accord a little credit to a 
free trade journal for willingness to accept the conclusions of 
its logic), it also underlines the very grave dangers implicit in 
_. the method that the Government proposes to adopt in the 
_ pursuit of its target. An increased dependence on home-grown 
food involves, in any case, a national standard of living lower 
than it would otherwise have been. The British people will 
have to accustom themselves, by one means or another, to pay- 
ing out a higher proportion of their incomes for food and 
having less left over for other things. This is at once a danger 
signal for the export trades, for one of the supreme advantages 
that the people of this island have hitherto enjoyed as converters 
of imported raw materials into exported manufactures— 
as one of the world’s workshops—has been that they got their 
food at the world’s cheapest prices. But when the Government 
decide, as they apparently have done, to obtain the necessary 
increase in agricultural production by the impossibly lavish 
method of simply inflating farmers’ incomes and hoping that 
the increased output will appear, the dangers to the export 
trade are being raised to a maximum. The level of costs in the 
export industries ought to be the very first consideration in 
any policy that bears upon the price of food. As it is, it does 
not seem to enter into the matter at all. 


* 


The means by which British exporters can be enabled and 
persuaded to win the competitive battle in the world’s markets 
is, of course, only one facet—though perhaps the most 
important one—of a much bigger problem. British industry, 
on both sides of the management-labour fence, has grown alarm- 
ingly “ soft” in the last quarter-century, and the health of the 
national economy in all its aspects, not only in those that affect 


exports, depends on a return being made, by some means, to. 


the policy of producing as much as possible, of the highest 
possible quality, at the lowest possible costs. The philosophy of 
output quotas, restriction agreements, trade union feather- 
bedding and wide margins of profit must be abandoned for the 
philosophy of high turnover and low profits, of premiums for 
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efficiency and sanctions against high costs. Whether ee 
privately or publicly owned, the criterion of enterprise 

re-established, and nobody has yet siedaaieded any ada 
doing so that promises to be half as effective as mre 
ment of competition. 

This is a familiar general argument to readers of The Beane 
mist and there is no intention of developing it here. 4 
relevant to the present purpose is to point out that, even within 
the framework of a general policy designed to increase the 
efficiency and lower the costs of British industry, there woylg 
almost certainly still be need of some special measures to 
that the costs and prices of exporters were even lower than the 
average. The direct and obvious way of achieving that eng 
would, of course, be the payment of subsidies to exports, By 
it would be a clumsy and dangerous weapon, likely to lead tog 
much trouble at home as retaliation abroad. It should be use 
only with great discretion and as a last resort. uae 

Without going so far as an open subsidy, however, dhciasan 
other and perfectly legitimate ways in which the export j 
can be relieved of some of the burden of the overhead cosipg 
the national economy that they now bear. The nationalisation 
of the fuel and power and transport industries provides an oppor- 
tunity for some differential fixing of charges to the benefit of 
exporters. Moreover, there are ways in which industrial firm 
can be encouraged to do export business at a lower margin of 
profit than they require in the domestic market. An exam 
of this has been given this weck in Mr Wilmot’s statement thy 
a firm’s steel allocation for the whole of its business will depend 
on how closely it attains its export target. When the weapon 
of material allocations disappears, the fiscal weapon could:take 
its place. Exporters could be granted partial or complete exemp- 
tion from any sort of tax that enters into costs of production; 
they could be given an incentive by concessions within th 
orbit of the income-tax. There is cleatly material for a 
commission of inquiry to go right through the list of items tha 
enter into costs of production and suggest means ar 
could be differentially reduced. 

It will thus be necessary to do unorthodox things as wde 
difficult things if the two conditions are to be met, if the nation 
economy is to run smoothly on a reduced volume of imports and 
if British exports are to be made attractive to the world. But 
unorthodoxy must not be rejected, any more than difficulties 
must be burked. For the need is very great. The problem 
of the balance of payments is not.a temporary one that will be 
blown away by a shift in the trade ‘winds. © It will be with w 


for at least a generation. And the penalty of failure to solveit 
is that Britain will not recover self-reliance and self-respect, 
the humiliations that come to the pensioner and the 

will have to be endured for many long years, and that one dl 
the oldest, proudest and staunchest pillars of the society’ 
free men will begin to crumble. 
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NOTES OF 


Reconstruction of the Cabinet 


The first instalment of the Prime Minister’s reconstruction of 
his Administration was announced at the beginning of the week. 
Sir Stafford Cripps becomes Minister for {stc] Economic Affairs, 
constitutionally a Minister without Portfolio. Mr Arthur Green- 
wood resigns, af the Prime Minister’s request, his office as 
Minister without Portfolio,. Mr J. H. Wilson succeeds Sir 
Stafford Cripps as President of the Board of Trade and is to 
become a member of the Cabinet. 

The changes in responsibility are more extensive. Hitherto, 
general responsibility for home economic aftairs has rested upon 
acommittee of Ministers headed by the Lord President, overseas 
economic affairs upon another committee of which the Prime 
Minister is chairman. The two committees, and their functions, 
are now to be merged and reconstituted as a smaller policy com- 
mittee with the Prime Minister still as chairman but with Sir 
Staflord Cripps, in his new role, as his deputy and, no doubt, 
largely responsible for the work falling within the committee’s 

ince. To assist him he will have a personal staff, the services 
of the Cabinet Office’s-economic-units, but-no formal department. 
In general, the sway of the Minister for Economic Affairs will 
extend over the Board of Trade and the Ministries of Labour, 
Supply, Fucl and Power and Transport. 

From the point of view of the machinery of Government, the 
changes have a great deal that is commendable. They are a step 
towards the freeing of what might be called the Inner Cabinet 
from day-to-day departmental duties and towards the grouping of 
the departments of state on a functional basis. Further, in. creat- 
ing anew Minister, the Prime Minister has resisted the tempta- 
tion to create a new Ministry. Perhaps “temptation” is not the 
fight word ; it is inconceivable that any Prime Minister could 
find the prospect of establishing a new Ministry, with all its atten- 
dant problems of personnel, precedence and procedure, at all 
attractive. None the less, it is understood that at one stage in the 
deliberations which preceded Tucsday’s announcement it was 
proposed to revive the wartime Ministry of Production. 

But there are criticisms to be made. What stands out from 
the new scheme is that once again the Treasury has slipped out 
of anyone clse’s care. If economic planning is to make sense, 
finance must be a part of it. Yet the Treasury is still aloof. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is to be a member of the new 
economic committee, but that will still leave him—and his Depart- 
ment—free from any compelling need to adjust Treasury finance 
to economics instead of trying to adjust economics to Treasury 
conceptions of finance. The ideal arrangement would be to 
separate the ancient office of First Lord of the Treasury from 
that of Prime Minister and to make the First Lord the economic 
chief of the country, with a Chancellor of the Exchequer as one 
of his departmental subordinates. 

But, even if that were not to be done, it is again a pity to 
create what is virtually a new Minister without Portfolio. Since 
1940 the office of Lord President of the Council has acquired 
increased status and a useful accretion of duties. Now that 
development has been cut short. The Lord President will be 
little more than Leader of the House. It would surely have been 
better to make economic affairs a function of the Lord President 
and to make the Minister without Portfolio Leader of the House. 


* x x 


Direction of Ministers 
The new appointments and the resulting effect on the general 


policy of the Government cannot be fairly judged until the full 


list of changes in the administration is published. For example, 
the effect on events of the appointment of the new Minister for 
ic Affairs is bound tobe influenced by whether 

Mr Isaacs or another will, this time next week, be Minister of 
our, But one thing is reasonably clear, The course in which 
national effort will be expended over the next few months is sct. 
lord Cripps, it has been said, has all the power of dynamic 

d motion possessed by a singularly efficient and powerful 

>y' can determine whether he shall 
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restrictive practices in trade must be deliberately renounced, But 
Sir Stafford has the kind of mind that.appreciates very accurately 
the importance of these two. propositions. His work. on pro- 
pounding them has hardly begun. 

Men of all parties will see Mr Arthur Greenwood leave the 
Cabinet with regret. He has always been a very human figure, 
in office and out, both in his loyalties and in his reactions to events. 
In his own way he has some of the qualities. possessed by Mc 
Maxton ; enough humanity to make his sincerity shine all the 
brighter. Mr Harold Wilson joins the Cabinet at a remarkably 
early agg He has given promise of great ability both as a 
politician and as an administrator, and he carries with him into 
the Cabinet Room the ardent good wishes of a whole generation. 


* * ” 


A Plan to Sell the Marshall Plan ? 


Since the publicat'on of the Paris Report ten days ago, two 
factors have become increasingly relevant. The first is the fact 
that some of the sixteen nations. cannot wait on the normal and 
leisurely methods of Congressional legislation. Both France and 
Italy are almost at the end of their dollar reserves. ‘The I:alian 
Government has been forced to. cancel its orders. of coal. for 
delivery this autumn, and Count Sforza, whose. estimate of 
Italy’s needs before Christmas is some. $250 miillon, warned. the 
Americans in Paris last week that their help might be “too liule 
and too fate.” In France the bread ration has been cut (1o.an 
accompaniment of strikes and protests), and M. Bidaul: has. fewn 
to Washington to find out France’s chances of securing some 
$120 million a month “until the comiag into operation of the 
Marshall Plan.” Otherwise, the French are likely to face three 
breadless days a week and a halving of their industrial production, 

Unhappily, the other factor which has come to the fore in abe 
Washington news—the inability of the United States to meet 
Europe’s needs without sacrificing some of its.own consumption 
makes the problem of securing any aid, either. interim or long 
term, increasingly difficult.. The Harriman Committee of. 19. have 
urged on the President the need for rationing and for the alloca- 
tion of scarce supplies, The President himself has said that Europe 
may collapse before the Marshall programme can come into opera- 
tion. Yet neither he nor the Congressional leaders. he summoned 
to the White House last Monday have really grappled. with. the 
problem of rationing and cut in. American. consumption. . At 
present reliance is to be placed on appeals to voluntary. abstinence 
and on a campaign to make the American people conscious of the 
urgency of Europe’s nced. But reports from. Washington.do not 
encourage the belief that this campaign, even under the energetic 
leadership of Mr. Charles Luckman, will be enough to do . the 
trick. As One observer put it: “Here in. Washington, we. need 
a Marshal! Plan to sell the. Marshall. Plan.;. But.so, far. there.is 
no sign. of a thought-out and. concerted. strategy.” 


® * * 


Paris Report Under Fire 


Since the attitude of the American people and through them, 
of Congress, towards aid to Europe, will be largely determined 
by the “ saleability ” of the Paris Report, one of the most impor- 
tant points to ‘establish is Whether or not it is the kind of 
report America will find to its liking. ‘The. sixteen nations were 
given a foretaste of the likely American reaction when Mr Clayton 
atrived in Paris eatly in September and insisted. on a recon 
sideration ‘of the Report to make it more atiractive. It will be 
recalled that his criticisms were formulated in six points, and 
one obyious test of the final report is the extent to. which it 
has been possible to meet the American objections. 

The first and the fifth points raised by Mr Clayton concern 
the internal policy of the Sixteen. They had failed, he coenplaineys 
to give adequate guarantees that they would restore their 
and monetary stability, nor had each given “a formal pl to 
deliver an all-out effort to achieve its production. target.” It 
cannot be said that the final a ai: much satisfaction on 
) (thi th). has been introduced 

tion to stabilise their financial 


sition and they conclude their re by repeating their deter- 
gn to imieet the crisis “by theit own exertions.” (Bun all 
this is no ‘tmhore than a fepetition of promises which so far, 
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most of the nations have been unable to fulfil. The 
unsuccessful efforts of the Italian Government to induce deflation 
in the course of the summer are described elsewhere. In 
France, l’expérience Blum represented the wreck of similar hopes. 
In Great Britain, where a coal target of 250 million tons a year 
has been accepted, output obstinately refuses to reach even the 
200 million mark. The truth is that the Americans are asking 
something cf which the only proof is perforrnance. Pledges in 
the report will remain pledges until the countries can po.nt to 
success. But in certain fields—the field of financial stability, for 
instance—success can only follow the securing of American aid. 
This dilemma does not apply. however, to what may prove the 
crucial clause of the whole report—the British pledge to increase 
coal. On this point, the Americans can and will demand 
performance. 


Mr Clayton’s other criticisms concerned rather the relations 
of the states with each other than their internal policies. One 
criticism—the third, that the nations had failed to explore alterna- 
tive methods of financing-—-has been met. The Sixteen now pro- 
pose to ask the International Bank and other international agencies 
to finance their requirements for equipment to the extent of just 
over $3 billion for the four years of the plan. But the other points 
have proved more intractable. Mr Clayton criticised the Sixteen 
for “lacking a sense of Continental or pan-Eurcpean approach to 
the recovery plan” (Point 2), of ignoring the possibilities of 
increasing prosperity by a reduction of trade barriers (Point 4) 
and of failing to set up a permanent organisation “to review the 
economic co-operation effort on a continental scale at regular 
periods” (Point 6). He insisted with particular emphasis upon 
America’s interest in permanent machinery for European 
co-operation. 

On these points, the Report does little to satisfy American 
criticisms. A few examples of genuinely super-national planning 
—the scheme for generating more electricity, the proposal for 
an international freight car pool, the possibility of standardising 
types of cars and machinery, the promise to “exchange informa- 
tion” on the various steel programmes—have been taken from 
their context and scraped together in a new chapter on “ Eccnomic 
Co-operation ” together with an undertaking to study a customs 
union and declarations by the French and the Italians of their 
readiness to enter customs unions which would work. On tariffs, 
there is little or nothing save an admission that the present almost 
universal policy of cutting imports is suicidal. Yet efforts to aid 
inter-European trade by working out a European plan of converti- 
bility have so far proved unsuccessful. The only point upon 
which Mr Clayton received any real satisfaction was the decision, 
reached unanimously after painful debate, to set up a permanent 
organisation for overseeing the development of the various separ- 
ate national policies, “if the [American] means are made 
available.” - 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that here, in its failure 
to recommend new and courageous methods of international co- 
operation and mutual aid, the Report is at its weakest. Yet it is 
on this point that American imagination is most ready to be fired. 
And who shall say that this Report can be passed without some 
touching of American emotions ? 


* * * 


The Frenchman’s Bread 


Desperate hopes are behind M. Bidault’s personal effort in 
Washington to ensure that President Truman will somehow 
provide France and Italy with the $580 million of which he has 
spoken to tide them over the winter. This. sum is thought of in 
Paris as the bare minimum to forestall total disruption—political 
as well as economic. For the government’s failure to feed the 
people is the main theme of the opposition parties in the cam- 
paign now being waged for the coming municipal. elections. 
Higher prices (another 30 per cent rise in the last few weeks) 
and interminable queueing have had their effects on popular 
support for the centre parties. Results of a poll of public 
opinion published this week show the three parties of the 
Ramadier coalition receiving between them only 25 per cent of the 


Fee ent arene alone 22,Per cont. and: the, De 
le Rally 17 per cent. French election results. are notoriously 
hard to predict ; but M. Ramadier and his colleagues are very 
‘worried about their ies’ prospects. ‘ 
The French public resent the idea that their bread ration 


be fixed by what Pres pad 


ident Truman does or fails to do, So they 
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turn their irritation against the inefficacité and incurie of the 
government, refusing tobe impressed by figures and ‘facts 
illustrating the effects of drought and frost on the harvest. 
Nevertheless the government is making a serious tb 
overhaul food production, and is using both stick and 
the farmer. The target is a great revival of arable far i” 
immediate restoration of pre-war wheat acreage (5,000,000 hecrares 
and extension ci the present barley acreage by 25 Der cent 
Particular importance is attached to the barley target, because thiy 
crop can be harvested earler and would help France to sqye 
through the crisis ahead. It is claimed that the seed stocky gp 
this expansion exist, but there remains the problem of making 
producers surrender them. Ro 
This drive to revive cereal production is, of course, part of 
the original Monnet plan; it is also taken for granted in the 
Paris report to Mr Marshall, whch estimates that by 1951 Frag 
will be not only self-sufficient in bread grain but able—int ‘good 
years—to export. In 1938 there were 5,050,000 hectares unde 
cultivation, and this was below the average of the ‘thirties; » 
the liberation the area was 3,694,000 hectares, now it is 4,770,009, 
To meet the justifiable demand of Washington that France should 
export wheat is as important for the French Government a8 ig fg 
the British Government the demand that Britain should export ¢oq), 


* * * 


By-Elections to Date 


The results of the Islington by-election surprised ody, 
It is a safe Labour seat and the majority, though reduced, is ; 
comfortable. The Government’s unioue record of no seats log 
after more than two years stands. The Liberal candidate dd 
rather better than his colleague at Edge Hill but not so well gs 
entirely to still the doubts about the wisdom of putting up Libel 
candidates everywhere. 
The Government’s unbroken record is visibly giving them 
comfort, to which, indeed, within the rules of party politics, th 
are fully entitled. But by-elections, unless very 
analysed, can be a very unreliable guide to the trend of 
opinion. For example the unbroken record owes not a little tp 
the acc'dent that, with the exception of Edge Hill, Labour has nor 
yet had to defend one of its doubtful seats. The old pany 
regulars who die, retire or get appointed to fat jobs all hav 
safe seats; it was the young men who won the doubtful seas 
two years ago. Nor can much be read into the size of majorities 
which are usually smaller at by-elections than a. ae 
Elections. ; 
The only test that has any validity at all is to compare the 
proportion of the total vote going to each party at the by-elections 
with the proportion that each party secured in the same.oom 
stituencies at the General Election. This is done in the 
ing table, which is extracted from a much more complete 
of by-election statistics which appears in this week’s issue of 
Records and Statistics supplement to The Economist. ae & 
08 


She 






PERCENTAGE OF ToTaL Vores Cast 


(Omitting University Seats and Seats where there was an um 
return either at the General Election or at the By-Election},. 


At General At By- 


Contests Election Election Change 
LaBour 1 
% % %- 
General Election, July 1945 48-0 — om 
July to December, 1945 9 41-9 43-8 +19 
January to June, 1946 6 33°5 45-7 +12:2 
July to December, 1946 9 62-5. 57-3 rh 
January to June, 1947 2 75:1 67-6 — 1 
July to September, 1947 2 68°8 54-2 6 
CONSERVATIVE 4c, 
General Election, 1945 39:9 = Zh 
yay to December, 1945 9 48-0 47-2 — 08 
anuary to June, 1946-6 51-6 45 = 41 
July to December, 1946 9 32-4 3-7 + . 
January to June, 1947-2 25-0 29°5 +45 
July to September, 1947 2 31-3 5:9 jae 
In reading this table it should be realised that it is norte 
absolute size of the percentages that matters, since that 
on the nature of the seats where vacancies happen to bes 
on the change shown between the General Election and 
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the General Election. On the other hand, it is not yet clear how 
ignificant it is. In the four seats that have been contested this 
r, the Labour poll has fallen from 72.9 per cent to 62.5 per 
cent, While the Conservative poll has risen from 27.1 tq 31.9 per 
cent. If the votes at the General Election were to alter in the 
same way, they would put the Conservatives in the lead by some 
1,400,000 votes out of a total of 25 million. But this calculation 
is based on only 4 seats. If the period is extended to the fifteen 
months since July 1, 1946, when 13 seats have been contested, 
the two parties would be at an exact theoretical equality. The 
political game is thus an open contest, with the trend, as usual, 
away from the Government. But by-elections are only by- 

elections. 

* * * 


Joint Consultation in Industry 


The Government’s decision to encourage joint production 
committees is a logical development of the policy, of which Sir 
Stafford Cripps is the most ardent exponent, of consulting the 
two sides of industry on all production matters. The machinery 
for joint consultation operates very fully at the top, and the 
Government hardly ever moves without first seeking the advice 
and approval of its various employer-union committees. Since 
the announcement of the new export targets was made to a joint 
conference of employers and union representatives, it is only 
logical that the same process should be applied in the factories 
which actually have to carry out the pr gramme. ’ 

No one will deny the psychological importance of joint con- 
sultation, or the need for keeping the workers informed about 
production plans and enabling them to contribute their sugges- 
tions for cairying them out. Their value was clearly shown 
during the war, and the need for joint consultation is equally 
great today, but production committees have tended to lapse or 
have ceased to be of much value. ‘The intention is, accordingly, 
to encourage their establishment and to assist them to fuaction 
efiectively. There is no intention of making them compulsory, 
as the engineering unions have frequently urged. But each 
industry will be asked to reach a national agreement on the most 
appropriate form of joint consultative machinery, 

The main difficulty is to translate the excellent principles under- 
lying joint production committees imto practice. All too often, 
they just add to the time spent in committee work and discussion, 
and since wages and conditions are outside their terms of 
reference, they frequently find little that is useful to discuss. There 
are still employers who regard a joint production committee as 
an infringement of managerial functions, while there are often 
among the workers’ representatives men whose main object seems 
to be to put the management in its place or to air trivial griev- 
ances. However, if each industry and each firm is given a precise 
larget to reach, a production comimitiee should be of value in 
acting as a kind of “. progress chaser” for the whole factory. The 
position of foremen, and of technical and scientific staffs, who 
are as closely interested in the progress of production plans as 
the workers, sometimes gives rise to difficulties. Mr Isaacs’s sug- 
gestion that they should be brought into the committees in their 
own right as a third party, certainly has advantages, although it 
might tend to make the committee somewhat unwieldy. The 


‘Government, while laying down the general principle, has had 


the. good sense to recognise that no hard and fast rule can be 
drawn up and that it is for each industry and each firm to work 
out its own methods, 


* * * 


Fewer Houses Than Ever 


Any ordinary person might have supposed that the sunniest 
for years would have created a boom in the number of 
completed during that month. The fall in output last 

and March was accepted with resignation and under- 
standing ; the difficulties of putting bricks together under condi- 
of frost, snow and flood are well known. But with wecks of 
unbroken sunshine it was reasonable to expect a steep increase in 
the number of houses made ready for occupation over the succeed- 
months. In fact, 11,293 permanent houses were completed in 
and only 10,168 in ae ; 
,. This failure is startling. If there was no improvement in August 
it is difficult to see why things should be any better in September 
ot October—except perhaps that fewer builders will be on 
day ; and at this rate it will be nearly two years before the 
2,000 houses at present construction will be completed. 
2 Be last time any statement was made about housing targets was 
in May, when it was. hoped that “as many as possible” of the 
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218,000 houses then under construction would be completed by 
the end of 1947. To achieve this would have meant completing 
an average of more than 30,000 houses a month, and this aim was 
already well below the target announced Jast January on the eve of 
the fuel crisis. Any discussion of these targets would be academic 
but for the fact that during August there can as yet have been no 
alterations in the distribution of building labour, and therefore 
the fall in the number of houses completed must have been caused 
by lower output per man. This makes the negotiations on output 
bonuses discussed on page §75 all the more urgent. 

Complete silence still envelops the re-revision of the housing 
programme 1947 model, Mark 111. It is to be hoped that the 
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new version is already prepared and is only awaiting its cue from 
Sir Stafford Cripps. Presumably houses already under construc- 
tion wiil be allowed to be finished, although even more slowly in 
areas where there are no miners or agricultural and other key 
workers to be given priority. The main cuts wili have to be on 
new building with the corresponding adjustments in the building 
materials industries. It is from these rather than from building 
labour en the site that assistance for the export drive will ma.nly 
be found. 


* * * 


Wigs on the Green at Uno 


Everything heard or read about Uno in the last ten days 
has been disturbing and bewildering. The proceedings in the 
General Assembly have been farcical: the debates have shown 
no sign of leading to action, still less of influencing listeners. In 
fact—despite the mancuvring over Palestine and the vote 
trading of the Latin American members—there are now no 
disinterested spectators of any dispute. The line-up is complete 
and the result of any given match predictable. Delegates who 
have been boggling at the budget of nearly £9 million presented 
by Mr Lie, or raising their eyebrows at the skyscraper designs 
for their new headquarters, have in mind the question—how long 
can the farce go on without a violent and tragic ending? 

The Greek question is at the heart of the confusion. Uno, 
having. taken it up, investigated it on the spot and come to 
bread conclusions that are beyond dispute, finds itself impotent. 
The Security Council has failed and now the Political Committee 
of the Assembly is failing. Mr Gromyko has fought phrase by 
phrase an American resolution designed to make the Assembly 
act: it calls on Greece’s northern neighbours to cease their 
interference in its affairs and demands establishment of a com- 
mission to supervise happenings on the Greek frontiers, The 
British have supported it, so have the French, bat with 
reservations about the language to be used about the Albanians, 
Jugoslavs and Bulgarians. Mr Gromyko, unable to use the 
veto which won him the battle in the Security Council, has used 
effectively a resolution which is substantially the same as one 
he offered on July 8 in the “other place.” He proposed that 
British troops should withdraw from Greece, that the Assembly 
should supervise the financial aid being given, that the Greeks 
should be branded as instigators of the troubles. And for full 
measure he threw in the warning that “American policy may 
cause the collapse of Uno.” That is of course his way of saying 
that Mr Marshall’s present diplomatic offensive, designed te 
make Uno effective against the Russian veto, might make 
it ineffective by forcing the Russians to withdraw from Long 
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most of the nations have been unable to fulfil. The 
unsuccessful efforts of the Itylian Government to induce deflation 
in the course of the summer are described elsewhere. In 
France, ’expérience Blum represented the wreck of similar hopes. 
In Great Britain, where a coal target of 250 million tons a year 
has been accepted, output obstinately refuses to reach even the 
200 million mark. The truth is that the Americans are asking 
something of which the only proof is performance. Pledges in 
the report wil] remain pledges until the countries can po.nt to 
success. But in certain fields—the field of financial stability, for 
instance—success can only follow the securing of American aid. 
This dilemma does not apply. however, to what may prove the 
crucial clause of the whole report—the British pledge to increase 
coal. On this point, the Americans can and will demand 
performance. 


Mr Clayton’s other criticisms concerned rather the relations 
of the states with each other than their internal policies. One 
criticism—the third, that the nations had failed to explore alterna- 
tive methods of financing—has been met. The Sixteen now pro- 
pose to ask the International Bank and other international agencies 
to finance their requirements for equipment to the extent of just 
over $3 billion for the four years of the plan. But the other points 
have proved more intractable. Mr Clayton criticised the Sixteen 
for “lacking a sense of Continental or pan-Eurcpean approach to 
the recovery plan” (Point 2), of ignoring the possibilities of 
increasing prosperity by a reduction of trade barriers (Point 4) 
and of failing to set up a permanent organisation “to review the 
economic co-operation effort on a continental scale at regular 
periods” (Point 6). He insisted with particular emphasis upon 
America’s interest in permanent machinery for European 
co-operation. 

On these points, the Report does little to satisfy American 
criticisms. A few examples of genuinely super-national planning 
—the scheme for generating more electricity, the proposal. for 
an international freight car pool, the possibility of standardising 
types of cars and machinery, the promise to “exchange informa- 
tion” on the various steel programmes—have been taken from 
their context and scraped together in a new chapter on “ Eccnomic 
Co-operation ” together with an undertaking to study a customs 
union and declarations by the French and the Italians of their 
readiness to enter customs unions which would work. On tariffs, 
there is little or nothing save an admission that the present almost 
universal policy of cutting imports is suicidal. Yet efforts to aid 
inter-European trade by working out a European plan of converti- 
bility have so far proved unsuccessful. The only point upon 
which Mr Clayton received any real satisfaction was the decision, 
reached unanimously after painful debate, to set up a permanent 
organisation for overseeing the development of the various separ- 
ate national policies, “if the [American] means are made 
available.” 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that here, in its failure 
to recommend new and courageous methods of international co- 
operation and mutual aid, the Report is at its weakest. Yet it is 
on this point that American imagination is most ready to be fired. 
And who shall say that this Report can be passed without some 
touching of American emotions ? 


* * * 


The Frenchman’s Bread 


Desperate hopes are behind M. Bidault’s personal effort in 
Washington to ensure that President Truman will somehow 
provide France and Italy with the $580 million of which he has 
spoken to tide them over the winter. This sum is thought of in 
Paris as the bare minimum to forestall total disruption—political 
as well as economic. For the government’s failure to feed the 
people is the main theme of the opposition parties in the cam- 
paign now being waged for the coming municipal elections. 
Higher prices (another 30 per cent rise in the last few. weeks) 
and interminable queueing have had their effects on popular 
support for the centre parties. Results of a poll of public 
opinion published this week show the three parties of the 
Ramadier coalition receiving between them only 25 per cent of the 
te ge vote, the Commutiists alone 22 per cent and the. De 

ulle Rally 17 per cent, French election results are notoriously 
hard to predict ; but M. Ramadier and his colleagues are. very 


‘worried about their parties’ 


prospects. 
The French public resent the idea that their bread ration may 
ent Truman does or fails to do. .So they 
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turn their irritation against the inefficacité and incurie of the 
government, refusing to be impressed by figures and fact 
illustrating the effects of drought and frost on the harvest, 
Nevertheless the government is making a serious effort » 
overhaul food production, and is using both stick and 
the farmer. The target is a great revival of arable farp 
immediate restoration of pre-war wheat acreage (5,000,000 hec-ar 
and extension «! the present barley acreage by 25 Der cen 
Particular importance is attached to the barley target, because this 
crop can be harvested earlier and would help France to sq 
through the crisis ahead. It is claimed that the seed ' 
this expansion exist, but there remains the problem of ma 
producers surrender them. oy 
This drive to revive cereal production is, of course, pare 
the original Monnet plan ; it is also taken for granted in th 
Paris report to Mr Marshall, wh.ch estimates that by 1951 Prang 
will be not only self-sufficient in bread grain but able—i gogg 
years—to export. In 1938 there were 5,050,000 hectares yn 
cultivation, and this was below the average of the “thirties; » 
the liberation the area was 3,694,000 hectares, now it is 4,776.60, 
To meet the justifiable demand of Washington that France shoul 
export wheat is as important for the French Government a8 isfy 
the British Government the demand that Britain should export ¢og, 
My 





* * * 


By-Elections to Date cag 


The results of the Islington by-election surprised nobody, 
It is a safe Labour seat and the majority, though reduced, is sul] 
comfortable. The Government’s unigue record of no seats log 
after more than two years stands. The Liberal candidate dq 
rather better than his colleague at Edge Hill but not so wellgs 
entirely to still the doubts about the wisdom of putting up Liberal 
candidates everywhere. ie 
The Government’s unbroken record is visibly giving them 
comfort, to which, indeed, within the rules of party politics, the 
are fully entitled. But by-elections, unless very 
analysed, can be a very unreliable guide to the trend of pub 
opinion. For example the unbroken record owes not a little 4 
the acc‘dent that, with the exception of Edge Hill, Labour has nom 
yet had to defend one of its doubtful seats. The old pany 
regulars who die, retire or get appointed to fat jobs all have 
safe seats ; it was the young men who won the doubtful. seas 
two years ago. Nor can much be read into the size of majoritie 
which are usually smaller at by-elections than at Genen 
Elections. ss 
The only test that has any validiry at all is to compare the 
proportion of the total vote going to each party at the by-election 
with the proportion that each party secured in the same.oo 
stituencies at the General Election. This is done in the follon 
ing table, which is extracted from a much more complete analysis 
of by-election statistics which appears in this week’s issue of 
Records and Statistics supplement to The Economist. . §+— 
sabi 
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PERCENTAGE OF TotaL Vores Cast eh 


(Omitting University Seats and Seats where there was an unopposed 
return either at the General Election or at the By-Election) 





At General At By- 


Contests Election Election 
LaBour 
% % he 
General Election, July 1945 48-0 _— an 
July to December, 1945 9 41-9 43-8 +19 
January to June, 1946 6 33:5 45-7 +12:2 
July to December, 1946 9 62-5 57-3 “he 
January to June, 1947 2 75-1 67-6 — | 
July to September, 19472 68-8 54-2 6 
CONSERVATIVE ap 2 
General Election, ty OH 39:9 = 
yay to December, 1945 9 48-0 47-2 
anuary to June, 1946 6 51-6 
July to December, 1946 9 32-4 
January to June, 1947 2 25-0 
July toSeptember, 1947 2 31-3 


In reading this table it should be realised 


Reyes: 


on the nature of the seats where vacancies happen i. 
on the change shown between the General Election and 
election—i.e., on the pluses and minuses in the last colum 
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the General Election. On the other hand, it is not yet clear how 
ignificant it is. Im the four seats that have been contested this 

r, the Labour poll has fallen from 72.9 per cent to 62.5 per 
cent, while the Conservative poll has risen from 27.1 to 31.9 per 
cent. If the votes at the General Election were to alter in the 
same way, they would put the Conservatives in the lead by some 
1,400,000 votes out of a total of 25 million. But this calculation 
is based on only 4 seats. If the period is extended to the fifteen 
months since July 1, 1946, when 13 seats have been contested, 
the two parties would be at an exact theoretical equality. The 

itical game is thus an open contest, with the trend, as usual, 
away from the Government. But by-elections are only by- 
elections. 
* * + 


Joint Consultation in Industry 


The Government’s decision to encourage joint production 
committees is a logical development of the policy, of which Sir 
Stafford Cripps is the most ardent exponent, of consulting the 
two sides of industry on all production matters. The machinery 
for joint consultation operates very fully at the top, and the 
Government hardly ever moves without first seeking the advice 
and approval of its various employer-union committees. Since 
the announcement of the new export targets was made to a joint 
conference of employers and union representatives, it is only 
logical that the same process should be applied in the factories 
which actually have to carry out the pr gramme. 

No one will deny the psychological importance of joint con- 
sultation, or the need for keeping the workers informed about 
production plans and enabling them to contribute their sugges- 
tions for catrying them out. Their value was clearly shown 
during the war, and the need for joint consultation is equally 
great today, but production committees have tended to lapse or 
have ceased to be of much value. The intention is, accordingly, 
to encourage their establishment and to assist them to fuaction 
efiectively. There is no intention of making them compulsory, 
as the engineering unions have frequently urged. But each 
industry will be asked to reach a national agreement on the most 
appropriate form of joint consultative machinery, 

The main difficulty is to translate the excellent principles under- 
lying joint production committees into practice. All too often, 
they just add to the time spent in commuttee work and discussion, 
and since wages and conditions are outside their terms of 
reference, they frequently find little that is useful to discuss. There 
ate still employers who regard a joint production committee as 
an infringement of managerial functions, while there are often 
among the workers’ representatives men whose main object seems 
to-be to put the management in its place or to air trivial griev- 
ances, However, if each industry and each firm is given a precise 
target to reach, a production committee should be of value in 
acting as a kind of “progress chaser” for the whole factory. The 
position of foremen, and of technical and scientific staffs, who 
are as closely interested in the progress of production plans as 
the workers, sometimes gives rise to difficulties. Mr Isaacs’s sug- 
gestion that they should be brought into the committees in their 
own right as a third party, certainly has advantages, although it 
might tend to make the committee somewhat unwieldy. The 
“Government, while laying down the general principle, has had 
the good sense to recognise that no hard and fast rule can be 
drawn up and that it is for each industry and each firm to work 
out its own methods, 


* * * 


Fewer Houses Than Ever 


Any ordinary person might have supposed that the sunniest 
t for years would have created a boom in the number of 
houses completed during that month. The fall in output last 
and March was accepted with resignation and under- 
Standing ; the difficulties of putting bricks together under condi- 
of frost, snow and floot are well known. But with weeks of 
unbroken sunshine it was reasonable to expect a steep increase in 
the number of houses made ready for occupation over the succeed- 
mgmonths. In fact, 11,293 permanent houses were completed in 
and only 10,168 in August. ; 
, this failure is startling. If there was no improvement in August 
it is difficult to see why things should be any better in September 
or October—except perhaps that fewer builders will be on 
holiday ; and at this rate it will be nearly two years before the 
houses at present under construction will be completed. 
he last time any statement was made about housing targets was 
in May, when it was. hoped that “as many as possible” of the 
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218,000 houses then under construction would be completed by 
the end of 1947. To achieve this would have meant completing 
an average of more than 30,000 hotises a month, and this aich was 
already well below the target announced Jast January on the eve of 
the fuel crisis. Any discussion of these targets would be academic 
but for the fact that during August there can as yet have been no 
alterations in the distribution of building labour, and therefore 
the fall in the number of houses completed must have been caused 
by lower output per man. This makes the negotiations on output 
bonuses discussed on page $75 all the more urgent. 

Complete silence still envelops the re-revision of the housing 
programme 1947 model, Mark 111. It is to be hoped that the 
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new version is already prepared and is only awaiting its cue from 
Sir Stafford Cripps. Presumably houses already under construc- 
tion will be allowed to be finished, although even more slowly in 
areas where there are no miners or agricultural and other key 
workers to be given priority. The main cuts wili have to be on 
new building with the corresponding adjustments in the building 
materials industries. It is from these rather than from building 
labour on the site that assistance for the export drive will ma:nly 
be found. 


Wigs on the Green at Uno 


Everything heard or read about Uno in the last ten days 
has been disturbing and bewildering. The proceedings in the 
General Assembly have been farcical: the debates have shown 
no sign of leading to action, still less of influencing listeners. In 
fact—despite the manceuvring over Palestine and the vote 
trading of the Latin American members—there are pow no 
disinterested spectators of any dispute. The line-up is complete 
and the result of any given match predictable. Delegates who 
have been boggling at the budget of nearly £9 million presented 
by Mr Lie, or raising their eyebrows at the skyscraper designs 
for their new headquarters, have in mind the question—how long 
can the farce go on without a violent and tragic ending? ° 

The Greek question is at the heart of the confusion. Uno, 
having taken it up, investigated it on the spot and come to 
bread conclusions that are beyond dispute, finds itself impotent. 
The Security Council has failed and now the Political Committee 
of the Assembly is failing. Mr Gromyko has fought phrase by 
phrase an American resolution designed to make the Assembly 
act: it calls on Greece’s northern neighbours to cease their 
interference in its affairs and demands establishment of a com- 
mission to supervise happenings on the Greek frontiers. The 
British have supported it, so have the French, but with 
reservations about the language to be used about the Albanians, 
Jugoslavs and Bulgarians. Mr Gromyko, unable to use the 
veto which won him the battle in the Security Council, has used 
effectively a resolution which is substantially the same as one 
he offered on July 8 in the “ other place.” He proposed that 
British troops should withdraw from Greece, that the Assembly 
should supervise the financial aid being given, that the Greeks 
should be branded as instigators of the troubles. And for full 
measure he threw in the warning that “American policy may 
cause the collapse of Uno.” That is of course his way of saying 
that Mr Marshall’s present diplomatic offensive, designed to 
make Uno effective against the Russian veto, might make 
it ineffective by forcing the Russians to withdraw from Lon 
Island. aT 





A Feast of Rudeness 


These particular arguments only make sense, because s0 
long as the Russian-American duel continues d outrance Uno 
can be nothing but an assembly of partisans. What does not 
make sense is the extension of hostilities to every debate that 
takes place. How, for example, can Dr Lange of Poland pretend 
that it is either useful or plausible to invite the economic com- 
mittee of the Assembly to denounce the Paris economic 
conference, or to suggest that all relief and aid schemes should 
be supervised by the Economic and Social Council ? What could 
be more grotesque than to hear delegates from eastern Europe 
questioning the legal right of South Africa to refuse a trusteeship 
arrangement for South-West Africa?’ Or to have it suggested 
that Italy can only be admitted to Uno membership if and when 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania are accepted as well? Yet 
this feast of multilateral rudeness is to go on for another month 
or six weeks while the Foreign Ministers put off till the end of 
November their vital talks on Germany. Mr Vishinsky provided 
the richest dish when he said, in his uproarious press conference : 

I myself prefer to be polits ; but if one is rude to me, I am rude 

in return three times as much, without distinction of male or female. 


* * = 


Discordant Dominions 


The theory of Dominion status in the Commonwealth has 
been considered compatible with the neutrality of one Dominion 
while another is at war, because freedom of decision on peace 
or war is one of the essential rights of a Dominion. But the 
possibility that two Dominions might go to war with each other 
‘s one which has not hitherto been seriously considered. A 
cynical observer might contend that the units of the Common- 
wealth have been prevented from fiying at one another’s throats 
by the great sea spaces which divide them, but even where there 
is close geographical contact, the conventions of non-violence in 
mutual relations have been strong enough; when the dispute 
between Canada and Newfoundland over Labrador was dragging 
out its weary course, nobody expected an attempt to settle it 
by blood and iron. But the conflict in which the new-born 
Dominions of India and Pakistan now confront one another is 
of a much more serious kind than any dispute over territory or 
economic interests; it concerns the extermination or survival 
of millions of people on both sides of the new frontiers and it is 
inevitable that the massacres which have taken place should 
have worked up communal feelings to fever pitch. There is now 
open talk of war, and also in India a strong movement for trans- 
forming India into a Hindu state in which Moslems would be 
deprived of citizen rights. ‘These tendencies are abhorrent to 
Mr Nehru and his friends among the Congress leaders whose 
concept of the unity of India was framed in terms of modern 
secular nationalism; he has courageously admitted in a public 
speech that India must share the blame for what has happened 
and has declared that India will never be turned into a Hindu 
state while he is at the helm of affairs. But he is under strong 
pressure from those elements of Congress who are under the sway 
of communalism and whose communal bias in the period of 
the Congress provincial governments between 1937 and 1939 was 
one of the main causes of the growth of Moslem adhesion to the 
Moslem League. Mr Gandhi has unfortunately given an impetus 
to Hindu extremism by a speech in which, though reaffirming 
his own belief in non-violence, he said that if there was no other 
way of securing justice from Pakistan, the Indian Government 
would have to go to war against it; for many Hindus his sug- 
gestion that a war against Pakistan would be a just war as wars 
go is more likely to carry weight than his ideal pacifist teaching. 


* 


Meanwhile Pakistan, as the weaker party in the conflict, has 
made an appeal for aid and advice to the British and Dominion 
Governments which has caused no little embarrassment. The 
British Commonwealth is not a collective security organisation 
for the protection of its members against one another, and there 
is nothing they.can do in such a situation, except to use their 
influence for peacemaking and to provide urgent relief for the 
refugees on both sides. Both India and Pakistan are member: 
of the United Nations and either can appeal to the Security 


within the limits set by the Commonwealth’s lack of any supreme 
HeeatTYS SUNOEED A, woe be of wane, Be soncten fees 
Britain and other inions at the turn of events in India, and 
their will to give whatever assistance is in their power to both 





should find expression in somé joint declaration. “There may } 
dangers in even verbal involvement in such an explosive quarre 
but they are less than the impression of indifference and ang 
which would be given by a failure to manifest any j 

what is going on. ae 
* * * whe 


The Tudor Controversy ‘itty 


The Minister of Supply has acted promptly in appoj rks 
a committee to investigate the dispute between British 
Airways Corporation and Messrs A. V. Roe over the 
of the Tudor I airliner, and it would be improper to attempt to 
prejudge the issue. But in any event this is one of those Puzzling 
matters in which the outside observer finds it very difficult to 
form an opinion, since so few of the facts are public and the 
authoritative opinions are so much at variance. 

The issues involved are of great importance for public Policy 
—they are far more important than a squabble between 4 
corporation and a company—and the Committee will be doing 
no less than their duty if they insist on reaching the underlying 
truth. One of the issues involved is the familiar one of whether 
British civil aviation should use British or American aircraft, At 
the moment, there is no doubt that American aircraft are the 
best available, and BOAC, whose job it is to fly in competition 
with air lines of other naticnalities (all of whom, virtually withoy 
exception, use American aircraft), naturally insists on being 
into a position to compete. But the opposite argument is Pn 
it is esssential for Britain to have an aircraft industry, that there 
is no reason why it should not, in time, be able to build just 3 
good aircraft as the Americans, or even better, but that it cannot 
do so unless it can have actual operational experience to’ guide 
design. British aero-engines are the best in the world; but 
British fuselage design has some leeway to make up, and it cannot 
be made up on the drawing-board. Therefore, in the nation 
interest, and in their own long-term interest, the British civil 
aviation corporations must be put under the obligation to us 
British aircraft whenever possible. 

Hitherto, the balance of argument has seemed to be in favour 
of this second view. But this judgment would have to be 
altered if it became apparent that the system by which new 
designs of British aircraft were worked out, developed and 
produced was so costive that no new design could ever & 
expected to be flown in time to be up to date. That is the 
second big issue before the Courtney Committee. The time 
table of the Tudor I is certainly suspicious. When the design 
was first evolved some four or five years ago, the idea was #0 
combine the wing of a Lincoln bomber with a new fuselage 
in order to have a stop-gap civil air liner ready soon after the 
war ended. It is understandable that an aircraft that 
have been very acceptable in 1946 is much less so in 1948 and iti 
a temptation to the layman to say that the system by 
the user and the manufacturer are ‘not in direct contact but att 
separated by two distinct Government departments must te 
responsible for at least part of the delay. ‘This may be so—th 
Committee will have to satisfy itself on that point. But it# 
not only a passion for interference that creates such a ‘ 
some channel of communication. If the aircraft industry % 
to be healthy it is imperative that production for civil 
and for the Services should be co-ordinated and that there she 
be the fullest cross-fertilisation of ideas between them. 


* * * 
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The Universities Miss a Chance wit 
a 


Rarely can so golden an opportunity have been missed 
was dropped through the fingers of the universities last week-ta 
The occasion was a conference called by the Vice-Chancellors ® 
review university affairs ; at it, one session was devoted 10 2.Git 
cussion of the sion of the universities, and Sir Alan Bark 
chief instigator of the Government report on the nation’s det 
for scientific manpower, which has done more than any out 
document to encourage a doubling of university numbers, wast 
the chair. The session, which was planned some as ag 
was given a special topicality because of the economic crisis am 
the necessity for reviewing all plans for bo tyne en 
universities very naturally fear that their of lopment af 

But where was the vigorous defence of the universities’ 
Where was the passionate zeal to persuade the authorities t 
i to % 
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AUSTRALIA’S INTERNATIONAL AIRUINE 


The BIG name in Australian Aviation. Partner, with B.O.A.C., 
in the maintenance of British Air supremacy, Qantas operates 
modern air passenger and freight services from Karachi and 
Singapore to Sydney, on the England - Australia Air route — 
and from Sydney to New Guinea — and Brisbane to Darwin, 
Qantas helps to make Australia a neighbour to the world. 
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A Feast of Rudeness 


These particular arguments only make sense, because s0 
long as the Russian-American duel continues @ outrance Uno 
can be nothing but an assembly of partisans. What does not 
make sense is the extension of hostilities to every debate that 
takes place. How, for example, can Dr Lange of Poland pretend 
that it is either useful or plausible to invite the economic com- 
mittee of the Assembly to denounce the Paris economic 
conference, or to suggest that all relief and aid schemes should 
be supervised by the Economic and Social Council ? What could 
be more grotesque than to hear delegates from eastern Europe 
questioning the legal right of South Africa to refuse a trusteeship 
arrangement for South-West Africa? Or to have it suggested 
that Italy can only be admitted to Uno membership if and when 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania are accepted as well? Yet 
this feast of multilateral rudeness is to go on for another month 
or six weeks while the Foreign Ministers put off till the end of 
November their vital talks on Germany. Mr Vishinsky provided 
the richest dish when he said, in his uproarious press conference : 

I myself prefer to be polit ; but if one is rude to me, I am rude 

in return three times as much, without distinction of male or female. 


x * 2 


Discordant Dominions 


The theory of Dominion status in the Commonwealth has 
been considered compatible with the neutrality of one Dominion 
while another is at war, because freedom of decision on peace 
or war is one of the essential rights of a Dominion. But the 
possibility that two Dominions might go to war with each other 
‘s one which has not hitherto been seriously considered. A 
cynical observer might contend that the units of the Common- 
wealth have been prevented from flying at one another’s throats 
by the great sea spaces which divide them, but even where there 
is close geographical contact, the conventions of non-violence in 
mutual relations have been strong enough; when the dispute 
between Canada and Newfoundland over Labrador was dragging 
out its weary course, nobody expected an attempt to settle it 
by blood and iron. But the conflict in which the new-born 
Dominions of India and Pakistan now confront one another is 
of a much more serious kind than any dispute over territory or 
economic interests; it concerns the extermination or survival 
of millions of people on both sides of the new frontiers and it is 
inevitable that the massacres which have taken place should 
have worked up communal feelings to fever pitch. There is now 
open talk of war, and also in India a strong movement for trans- 
forming India into a Hindu state in which Moslems would be 
deprived of citizen rights. These tendencies are abhorrent to 
Mr Nehru and his friends among the Congress leaders whose 
concept of the unity of India was framed in terms of modern 
secular nationalism ; he has courageously admitted in a public 
speech that India must share the blame for what has happened 
and has declared that India will never be turned into a Hindu 
state while he is at the helm of affairs. But he is under strong 
pressure from those elements of Congress who are under the sway 
of communalism and whose communal bias in the period of 
the Congress provincial governments between 1937 and 1939 was 
one of the main causes of the growth of Moslem adhesion to the 
Moslem League. Mr Gandhi has unfortunately given an impetus 
to Hindu extremism by a speech in which, though reaffirming 
his own belief in non-violence, he said that if there was no other 
way of securing justice from Pakistan, the Indian Government 
would have to go to war against it ; for many Hindus his sug- 
gestion that a war against Pakistan would be a just war as wars 
go is more likely to carry weight than his ideal pacifist teaching. 


Meanwhile Pakistan, as the weaker party in the conflict, has 
made an appeal for aid and advice to the British and Dominion 
Governments which has caused no little embarrassment. ‘The 
British Commonwealth is not a collective security organisation 
for the protection of its members against one another, and there 
is nothing they can do in such a situation, except to use their 
influence for peacemaking and to provide urgent relief for the 
refugees on both sides. Both India and Pakistan are members 
of the United Nations and either can appeal to the Security 
Council if threatened with, or subjected to, armed invasion. But 
within the limits set by the Commonwealth’s lack of any supreme 
executive a’ ity it would be of value if the concern felt by 
Britain and other inions at the wrn of events in India, and 
their will to give whatever assistance is in their power to both 
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India and Pakistan as soon as they can compose the'r differena. 
should find expression in some joint declaration, ‘ear 

dangers in even verbal involvement in such an explosive Quan 
bur they are less than the impression of indifference and apa 
which would be given by a failure to manifest any interes ¢ 
what is going on. ‘ 








» * * saan 
i 
The Tudor Controversy ia 


The Minister of Supply has acted promptly in a 
a committee to investigate the dispute between British 
Airways Corporation and Messrs A. V. Roe over the merits 
of the Tudor I airliner, and it would be improper to attempt to 
prejudge the issue. But in any event this is one of those i 
matters in which the outside observer finds it very difficult tp 
form an opinion, since so few of the facts are public and the 
authoritative opinions are so much at variance. 

The issues involved are of great importance for public policy 
—they are far more important than a squabble between 4 
corporation and a company—and the Committee will be doing 
no less than their duty if they insist on reaching the underlying 
truth. One of the issues involved is the familiar one of whethe 
British civil aviation should use British or American aircraft, At 
the moment, there is no doubt that American aircraft are the 
best available, and BOAC, whose job it is to fly in competition 
with air lines of other naticnalities (all of whom, virtually withoy 
exception, use American aircraft), naturally insists on being 
into a position to compete. But the opposite argument is = 
it is esssential for Britain to have an aircraft industry, that there 
is no reason why it should not, in time, be able to build just 3 
good aircraft as the Americans, or even better, but that it cannot 
do so unless it can have actual operational experience to guide 
design. British aero-engines are the best in the world; bur 
British fuselage design has some leeway to make up, and it cannot 
be made up on the drawing-board. Therefore, in the national 
interest, and in their own long-term interest, the British cv 
aviation corporations must be put under the obligation t us 
British aircraft whenever possible. 

Hitherto, the balance of argument has seemed to be in favour 
of this second view. But this judgment would have 10 bh 
altered if it became apparent that the system by which new 
designs of British aircraft were worked out, developed an 
produced was so costive that no new design could ever te 
expected to be flown in time to be up to date. That is th 
second big issue before the Courtney Committee. The time 
table of the Tudor I is certainly suspicious. When the design 
was first evolved some four or five years ago, the idea was t0 
combine the wing of a Lincoln bomber with a new 
in order to have a stop-gap civil air liner ready soon * the 
war ended. It is understandable that an aircraft that might 
have been very acceptable in 1946 is much less so in 1948 and itis 
a temptation to the layman to say that the system by which 
the user and the manufacturer are not in direct contact but aft 
separated by two distinct Government departments must be 
responsible for at least part of the delay. This may be so—th 
Committee will have to satisfy itself on that point. But it 
not only a passion for interference that creates such a cumber 
some channel of communication. If the aircraft industry’ 
to be healthy it is imperative that production for civil aviation 
and for the Services should be co-ordinated and that there should 
be the fullest cross-fertilisation of ideas between them. © 
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SAFETY VALVE 


In the distribution of textile products the wholesaler 
eliminates risks for both manufacturer and retailer. 
His bulk purchases enable the manufacturer to plan 
ahead. The variety and constant influx of merchandise 
into the wholesaler’s warehouse enable the retailer 
to keep abreast of changing demand with a minimum 
of capital outlay for stock. The manufacturer benefits 
in simplified administration and the elimination of 
costly and highly competitive direct selling. The 
retailer benefits in freshness of stocks, reduced risk 
of slow-selling items, and saving of time in making 
his purchases. 


issued in the interests of Economic Textile Distribution by 


The Wholesale Textile Association. 75 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
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and-close at the heart of the present financial discussions. Could 
any opportunity have been plainer ? It was handed on a platter. 
Yet it was received gingerly and with a marked lack of unanimity. 
Fears were expressed about the effects of cutting expenditure on 
standards and on the numbers of students which could be admitted 
to this university or that, but there was no real defence of 
yniversity expansion as a whole. It was all too apparent that the 
universities are as yet unaccustomed to thinking of themselves as a 

or as a single force in the life of the country ; their attitude 
is still parochial, and even when faced with a major threat to their 
growth they prefer to face their problems independently of one 
anoth 


er. 

This is extremely unfortunate in the present instance, for there 
is an urgent need to defend the plans for expansion boldly, It is 
certainly true that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s generosity 
to the universities has encouraged some extravagance in planning 
—for instance for residential accommodation—and that such com- 
parative luxuries can be postponed without serious loss ; but by 
and large, the yield from investment in university expansion is out 
of all proportion to the initial cost, and nothing should be done to 
hamper the increase of teaching facilities or of the number of 
students who are clamouring for entry. At the same time every 
pressure should be put on the universities to make the best use 
of their existing resources, and to expand on austerity standards, 


® x * 


Death Knell of Examinations 


When a body as represéntativé and atithoritative as the 
Secondary Schools Examinations Council recommends*. the 
abolition of external examinations for the secondary schools— 
that is of the Schoo] Certificate and Higher School Certificate 
examinations—it is impossible not to be deeply impressed. But 
the Council is wise to suggest that an opportunity for the widest 
discussion should be given before the Minister commits himself 
either way. 

Examinations are almost universally unpopular both with the 
teachers and the taught. The seasons for the pupils’ dislike are 
self-evident ; that of the teachers arises from their claims that 
external examinations penalise the bad examinee, lead to undue 
pressure on the boys and girls, cause cramming, unhealthy com- 
petition, a standardisation of subject matter and methods, and 
narrow the range of study. The new proposals go a long way 
to meet all of these objections except the last. 

The Council proposes that all examinations should be abolished 
except for two special categories of pupils, and that in their place 
every child should be provided with a comprehensive school 
report based on internal tests. These reports would be available 
to employers, university authorities and the like. The two classes 
of pupils for whom external examinations are considered appro- 
priate are those competing for university scholarships and those 
who wish to establish competence in certain subjects—for instance, 
to secure exemption from professional examinations. The ex- 
ternal examinations would be organised at three levels, roughly 
corresponding to matriculation, higher school certificate and 
scholarship standards. 

Before a decision is reached on these proposals there are a 
number of questions which should be publicly discussed. 
Criticisms of the present examination system arise as much from 
bad teaching and preparation as from the examinations them- 
selves ; the abolition of the external examinations wil] not auto- 
matically make the teaching better. How far will pupils and 
employers be content with the school record? Schools can 
successfully place their own pupils in an order of merit, but 
school recommendations have been found to be valueless in assess- 
ing the relative merits of pupils from different schools. Will not 
competition in the new examinations repeat itself? What guaran- 
tevis there that the abolition of external tests for the great majority 
of children will not lead to any number of “ soft options” and the 
lowering of the standards that the existing system, for all its defects 
has slowly built up ? 


* * * 


New Salary Scales 


Increases in salaries both for nurses and for teachers were 
announced on Wednesday of this week. For nurses the new scales 
mean'for the most part a higher minimum salary, the increase 

fying from £20 to £30 a year, and a reduction in the number 
‘Years it takes to xeach the top of the scale. 


aeepett {of the Secondary Schools Examinations Council, 1947. 
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basis. 


The increases in teachers’ salaries are on a different 
Non-graduate qualified assistant teachers will have the same mrini- 
mum salary, if the new Burnham scales are approved; as they 
do under the present—thar is, £300 a year for men and £270 
for women. But their maximum will be raised by £30 and 
£24 to £555 and £444 respectively... .What, however,. has. been 
the subject of most concern is the salaries for graduates, for the 
wastage of graduates from the teaching profession and the re- 
luctance of the present generation of university students, i 
women, to take up teaching as a career can hardly fail to affect 
the quality of secondary school education. Under the present 
scales a graduate teacher starts at £315 a year for a man and £282 
for a woman; that is, they receive one additional increment— 
which, however, barely compensates them for the fact that, being 
graduates, they start teaching at a later age. At the maximum 
they receive an additional two increments, thus rising to £555 
and £444 respectively. Like non-graduates, they may also be 
eligible for allowances for a post of special responsibility or for 
special qualifications. Under the new scale they will have two 
increments throughout the scale, and if they obtained a first- 
class honours degree they will receive one additional increment 
at the minimum and two at the maximum (for men the scale 
for first-class graduates would thus run from £345 to £615). 


Clearly an attempt has been made to meet the graduates’ 
objections to the old scales, and any increase in their salaries is 
welcome. But will the new scale arrest the departure of the 
graduate from teaching—or at least from teaching in state schools 
—for in public schools the salaries, above the starting level, are 
much higher, rising to £1,000 or even more? The difficulty is 
that, in a profession so largely staffed by non-graduates, much 
heart-burning and discontent would be caused if graduates were 
paid salaries at all comparable with what they can earn elsewhere. 
And to put the whole profession on a much higher level of salaries 
would, it will be said, be more than the country can afford. Must 
we then face the fact that the standard of teaching in state schools 
will decline ? 


* x i 


German Communists Look West 


If the Russian Zone of Germany is not yet “ Sovietised ” 
the propaganda of the Socialist. Unity Party is doing its best to 
make it appear so. It is depressing to read the speeches made 
and the resolutions carried at the congress of the party held 
last week-end in Berlin. Colonel Tulpanov, head of the Russian 
information control in the zone’ and a political adviser to, boot, 
set the tone with a bitter fighting speech. . He: called western 
Germany an agency of Anglo-Saxon monopoly capitalism and 
accused its rulers in so many. words of preparing» war. He 
summoned the Germans of the Russian zone—“ the second 
Germany of peasants and workers”—to battle for the triumph 
of their party’s ideas in the western zones. As the Socialist Unity 
Party is dominated by Communists, Colonel Tulpanov was in 
fact inviting Germans to take part in the infiltration of western 
Germany with Communist and “anti-Anglo-Saxon” activities. 
So ideological war has been declared even before it is known 
whether Germany is to remain divided or not; and the 
nationalism of the German Communists—some of them former 
Nazis—is being deliberately stimulated by an occupying Power, 

party’s German leaders showed pride in their member- 
ship, which has increased in a year from 1.3 million to 1.8 
million, or under ten per cent of the total population. Their 
control is also exercised through the Free German Youth 
Movement and the Free German Trade Unions, both totalitarian 
organisations in which crititism is dangerous and the representa- 
tion of other parties quite nominal... But reports on the social 
and economic conditions in the zone showed less confidence. 
Walter Ulbricht, reputed to be the real brain of the Central 
Committee of the party, presented a programme of economic 
construction for the next three years, which was quite inadequate 
to cover up the discrepancy between fact and theory. Figures 
and targets were absent, and explanations of the decline ol 
production in the factories and brown coal mines, of continued 
dismantling of equipment and railways, of arrests and deporta- 
tions were hardly plausible. Yet they were accepted in the 
best party style, together with the suggestion that mansions of 
expropriated Junkers should be pulled down to :provide bricks 
for new peasant cottages. : 


Whatever the result of the November conference, the occupa- 
tion authorities in the west have to reckon on a sustained and 
clever attack from eastern Germany, which seems destined to 
keep the flame of nationalism alive. What its leaders really fear 
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is the successful inclusion of eastern Germany in a Marshall 
plan, which they will represent as directed against the interests 
of the German workers. 


+ * * 


Access to the Countryside 


The special committee on Footpaths and Access to the 
Countryside, under the chairmanship of Sir Arthur Hobhouse, has 
now presented Mr Silkin with a detailed report (Cmd. 7207. 
HMSO 1s. 3d.) which, if acted upon, will greatly clarify and 
strengthen the legal rights of the open-air public to wander where 
they will. To give the public right of access to all uncultivated 
jand—“ mountain, moor, heath, down, cliff, beach or shore ”— 
seems a desirable and simple enough proposition ; but the first 
major attempt.to secure it, the Access to Mountains Act, 1939, 
suficred from the defects that it could be applied only piecemeal 
by a costly process of designating individual areas, and not then 
if the rental value of the land suffered in any way. Moreover, it 
created the gross legal anomaly of making trespass a much more 
serious offence on a bare mountain-top than on a rich pasture. 

New legislation is now proposed, under which loca] planning 
authorities would have the duty of mapping the uncultivated land 
in their areas and designating the whole of it (subject to the hearing 


Letters to 


Policy for the Development Areas 


Sir,—In your Note in your issue of September 27th you suggest 
that “ only 11,000 jobs have been created” in Development Areas 
by the distribution of industry policy. This is rather seriously 
misleading, since it confuses the total of jobs at a certain date in 
competed new factories with the results of the whole policy. 

The distribution of industry policy aimed at: (1) stimulating 
industry already in the Areas, (2) reconverting new war factories 
quickly, (3) building new factories through both the Government 
and private enterprise. It also recognised that much of the new 
work and output would come through “ multiplier” effects. 
Naturally the third part of the programme must show its fruits 
last; and the only true measure of the productive employment 
created is, therefore, to compare the unemployment figure in a 
very good prewar year with that of today. Total unemployment 
in all the present Development Areas was 410,000 in July, 1937. 
In August, 1947, it was 109,000. Allowing for the “ multiplier ”, 
and the fact that general recovery could not have shown itself 
very far in these areas with the extreme prewar shortage of 
factory space, I believe 200,000 is a fair measure of the net 
national gain in employment (and therefore output) so far achieved 
by deliberate policy. Employment today in adapted wartime 
factories in the Areas alone is 60,000. But surely the really out- 
standing fact is that unemployment on the North-East Coast 
today is down to the Beveridge full employment definition of 
3 per cent—and in all the Areas to 4.5 per cent. 

As there is not space to discuss this whole issue, may I briefly 
suggest that some of your other comments rather overlooked the 
following facts: — 

1, In conditions of full employment and general shortage of 
housing @@d_ accommodation, the overall economic efficiency and 
production of any area will immediately depend on the ratio between 
the demand for labéur amd housing accommodation in that area ; 
and a guided ‘adjustment cf one to the other is therefore vital if 
national output is to be maximised, _ 

2. In these conditions, since industrialists cannot know each other’s 
forward labour requirements by areas t the country, the 
supply of official advice and information to them on the availability 
of labour is as valuable to them as to the whole economy (as the 
study of company chairmen’s speeches in. your own columns 
frequently illustrates). 

3. Development Areas have never had an “ over-riding priority,” 
in the sense of a ban on building elsewhere. You yourself point out 
that half the building now going on is outside these areas—and 
mainly in districts already short of labour. 

Yours faithfully, ’ 

House of Commons, S.W.1 Douctas Jay 


The Death of Petkov 


Sm,—I find it strange to see such widespread indignation 
expressed at the execution of Mr Petkov in Bulgaria while almost 
complete silence is maintained concerning the execution in Greece 
of nearly 500 Resistance fighters since July of last year. I cannot 
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of objections at a local inquiry) as freely accessible for the 
ment of air and exercise. The designated access area won) 
exclude woodlands and would be subject to revision in line wi 
agricultural requirements. The planning authorities would gig, 
have the duty of ascertaining and maintaining all public righte gt 
way, an intricate and necessary task in view of the many footpars 
that have recently been obscured or diverted. Public funds we 
be made available for the creation of new footpaths and ¢ 
facilities—in particular for continuous coastal paths and walked 
highways such as the proposed “ Pennine Way ”—and also for the 
payment of compensation to owners of sporting rights, which 
would not, however, be allowed unless loss could be proved gfe 
the lapse of five years. ‘The public cost should not be great ~ 
The committee appears to be convinced that complete freedom 
of access need not interfere seriously either with the requirements 
of water gathering or with grouse-shooting. A majority suggest, 
however, that there should be power to suspend access to an area 
where serious or recurrent damage is being caused. The ways 
of Service departments will be a much tougher nut to crack, 
although the putting of these duties on the local planning authorj- 
ties should get closer attention to local wishes. All in all, the report's 
proposals should be bitten off with ease by the new Town 
Country Planning Machinery. The only snag is the difficuhy 
of getting new legislation. es 


the kditor 


help feeling that the difference lies in the fact that the Government 
of Greece is supported by British troops, whereas the execution 
of Petkov has been carried out by a Government of the Left. 

At the present time the General Secretary of EAM, Me 
Partsalides, is being tried for his life in Corinth. Can we hope 
- the British ay ig gee and the British Press will show at 
east the concern for this great Resistance fighter as 1 
done for Mr Petkov?—Yours faithfully, * a 

Tu. Doaanis, 
EAM Press Correspondent, London 

12 Michrelham Gardens, Twickenham 


The Ex port Drive 


_Sir,—I should like to tell you of some of my experiences as the 
bi-lingual correspondent of a big Swiss concern, hoping that-my 
observations may be of some value in connection with the new 
export drive. While my first loyalty must naturally be with my 
employers, as a British subject I am, of course, keenly interested 
in helping to promote British exports. 

(1) Very few British manufacturers or their agents speak either 
German or French, and while most Swiss business men have a 
working knowledge of English, it would obviously be an a ¢ 
for exporters to speak the customer’s language. The same a 
to correspondence, wre 
_ (2) Owing to the great labour shortage in this country, there 
just is not the staff to cope with the conversion of British measute- 
ments. It is desirable that offers be made in accordance with the 
metric sysiem. ~ 

(3) Except for very few goods there is no “seller's market” 
here, Swiss firms are being inundated with offers from all over 
the world, and the standard required, both as regards quality and 
workmanship, is exceedingly high, even for medium-priced 
Long deliveries are not granted, and delivery dates should be 
strictly adhered to. Prior permission should be obtained in case 
of intended partial shipments. wal F 

(4) American competition is very keen. In the course of my 
work I see many American trade journals and know Americal 
advertising carries much weight, In many cases, prices ate low 
and deliveries quick. Many German manufacturers receive 
because, among other things, they study the Swiss market and @ 
everything to meet their customers’ demands. I know of 
instances where British manufacturers insist on their packs, 
example, even at the risk of losing the order. Also, German mant- 
facturers supply “ directions for use” in German, whereas 
firms supply them in English or in faulty German. 









(5) Catalogues issued by British firms are. usually poor, both 


as regards er and lay-out. .I have just seen one from a Gt 
firm in she Aavtions zone (where I know great efforts are 
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(© While it is understandable that British suppliers should 
wish to prove that delays in delivery are not their fault, I know an 
unfortunate impression is created by Jetters such as these, actually 
received here: l | 

.,.. “the fact is that the position in the textile industry in this 
country today is worse than it has ever been. . . .” 

_,,. “the export licence has been obtained only after very pro- 

jonged and di cult negotiations with our Board of Trade... .” 

(7) It is certain that the wild stories some of the British manu- 
facturers calling on Swiss customers tell do not help to create 
confidence in Britain’s ability to overcome her present difficulties. 

Yours faithfully, 

Ziirjch I. COFFEE 


Oil Reserves 


Sir,—The leading article in The Economist of January 14, 1947, 
entitled “Oil Politics,” contained the following statements. 


_. . of the world’s present proven [oil] reserves 42 per cent are in 
the Middle East] as against only 46 per cent in the Americas. . 

ith about 86 per cent of the world’s proven oil reserves in 
American, British and Dutch hands other countries have some excuse 
for nervousness. ... The chief of these . . . is of course Soviet Russia 
.. + [which] has about 9 per cent of the world’s proven oil reserves. 


These figures were substantially reaffirmed a week ago (Sep- 
tember 14th) in an article in the Observer by Mr Jon Kimche:— 
Provep Ow RESERVES (in million tons) 


Western Hemisphere; . iss sieiesnsiivengies. cdisiel 0c dips 4,400 
MIR, ENE A i ih 1,000 
MUNIIS NOME os canis 00d: comets eraxniae 644 ca thes ie Beiaete cotccce ct 4,000 
Rad of World's .022 268. 284... ARRAS. 300 


An article in The Economist of September 20th, “ South of the 
Caucasus,” is based on what seem to be quite different figures, 
and consequently draws a different conclusion. 


An American official mission estimated the actual reserves in 1943 
at 27 billion [barrels in the Middle East] against the 20 billion of 
the United States and the 22.5 billion of the Soviet Union. Hence 
there seems to be no reason to suppose that, in the long run, it is 
a vital interest of the Soviet Union to have exclusive access to large 
quantities of oil in Persia or elsewhere in the Middle East. 


The policies of the great powers today admittedly depend as 
much on current output as on reServes, but the Jong term problem 
is clearly of ever increasing importance. I should therefore be 
grateful if you could comment on the difference between the two 
estimates quoted above. What is the difference between “ proven” 
and “actual” oil reserves and which estimate gives the more 
reliable data for studying this problem ?—Yours faithfully, 

46 Newlaithes Gardens, ? Epwarp HUGHES 

Horsforth, Leeds 


[Estimates of oil reserves are necessarily very hazardous. Proved 
reserves are those which have been located by drilling and estimated by 
the best available methods. They do not account for more than a 
fraction of the total reserves, as is shown, for instance, by the fact 
that the proved reserves of the USA up till now have increased year 
by year despite a high rate of exploitation. The latest quoted figure 
for the proved reserves of the Middle East is 16 billion barrels ; the 
figure of 27 billion barrels (3,850 million metric tons) quoted in our 
atticles was given by Mr. E .L. de Golyer, US oil expert, and head 
of the mission of investigation sent out by the Petroleum Reserve 

tion in 1943. It is an attempt to arrive at an estimate of 

actual reserves by inference from what is already known of the fields 

under exploitation. It is almost certainly a good deal less than the 
reserves, 

The figure for the USSR (22.5 billion barrels) is quoted-from a 
tecent French official publication, and may be nearer to the truth than 
the figure quoted by Mr. Kimche. 

The emphasis, in our reference to the USSR, was on the word 

“exclusive.” We do not question the need of the USSR for oil 
from the Middle East. But we believe that the distribution and 
exploitation of Middle East oil should be a matter for international 
agreement.—Eprror.} 


Anglo-Danish Trade 


Sin—I was interested in your Note on the Anglo-Danish trade 
hegotiations in The Economist of September 6th. I think it 
might interest you to know that on the Danish side we do not 

i the comparison with Dominion prices as reasonable, Our 
main Point is that the Danish export prices should be compared 
ith those of the British producers in which case you will 
find that the British prices are about the level which we are 
asking for, and in some cases even higher. You know from your 
WA country that it is impossible in Europe to produce at the 
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same prices as in the Dominions especially since foodstuffs have 
to be paid for by the European importers at very much higher 
Prices than those available overseas. Another point of great 
importance to us is that we are getting today only half the 
weight of coal for each pound of butter compared with before 
the war.—Yours faithfully, 


WILLIAM MELBYE 
14 Graabrodretorv, Copenhagen K 


Synthetic Rubber Consumption 


S1r,—May I correct probable conclusions which will havé been 
drawn from the statement in your Note of September 6th that 


“Chinese rates [of pay on Malayan rubber estates] are double 
the Indian rates.” 


It is perfectly true that until recently, when the Chinese, who 
are realists enough to appreciate the costs which the rubber 
plantation industry can stand, accepted cuts, the pay packet of 
the Chinese contained approximately double the money received 
by his Indian opposite number, but for a true comparison it 
is essential to bear in mind that the Indian labourer on a rubber 
estate, unlike the average Chinese, is provided free, for himself 
and his dependants, with accommodation, medical benefits, 
maternity benefits, creches and schools for his children, etc. 

I have looked up the figures for a medium-sized estate 
and find that during the current financial year the wages of the 
Chinese labour force are expected to average $1.85 against the 
Indian earnings of $1.22. The net revenue cost to the estate of 
the services enumerated above works out at 36 cents per head of 
the Indian working population per day, so that the true comparison 
for this estate is $1.85 to $1.58—very far from “ double.” 

You rightly go on to say that Chinese labour has a higher 
productivity. To take tapping as an example, it frequently happens 
that a Chinese can cope with a “task” of 400 trees. compared 
with the Indian’s 300, 

From the point of view of the producer’s cost on wages such 
as I have quoted, it is obvious that Indian labour is at present 
paid as much as the industry can stand, and I most heartily agree 
that under existing conditions it weuld not be financially possible 
for the industry to accede to the Indian Government’s conditions, 
which have no regard to the ability of the industry to pay or to 
the true economic relationship of the two types of labour.—Yours 
faithfully, K. M. G. ANDERSON 


From The Economist of 1847 


October 2, 1847. 


Tue melancholy disasters which have recently occurred 
among some of the most eminent mercantiie houses in this 
country, involve reflections and considerations of the most 
apart character with respect to the future prosperity, 
political stability, and social bappiness of this country. These 
are events of no ordinary kind. When we see commercial 
houses sinking beneath the immediate consequences of 
sanguine and rash speculations—of some sudden, unfore- 
seen, but evident and irresistible calamity ... or waning into 
decay through an old age of imbecile management . . .—we 
pity or blame according to the particular circumstances of the 
case ; but as we clearly recognise the cause, it becomes an 
easy task to discriminate between such houses who have 
fallen and those who still remain, but Who are not charge- 
able with the like errors or follies. . ... . 

But such is not the case with regard to some of the most 
extensive and eminent firms which, during the last: three 
weeks, have been declared incapable of meeting their engage- 
ments. The suspension of the houses of Messrs. Reid, 
Irving and Co., Messrs. Cockerell and Co., and Messrs, 
Gower, Nephews and Co., forces upon us reflections of a 
much more extensive character, and is calculated to cast a 
doubt upon the soundness of a large portion of our com- 
mercial system itself. These houses are known to have 
been possessed . . . of prince-like capitals. . . . These houses, 
moreover, up to the last, have maintained the same eminent 
position they ever held. Men distinguished for their honour 
and integrity have remained at the head of their direction. 
. . «.The same steady, careful, painstaking and. vigorous 
management which have marked the progress of these houses 
for nearly half a century were visible to the last. . . . The 
failure of such houses under such circumstances involves con- 
siderations of a public character far more important than the 
direct losses and inconveniences . . . which are inflicted on 
those who immediately suffer by or through them. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY = 





Station on the Tough Line 


- 


WO questions dominated public thinking at the time when 
Mr Truman’s request for immediate aid to Greece and 
Turkey gave public notice of a sharp change in American 
foreign policy. The first, asked of the State Department by 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, was, “ Does this new 
policy mean war?” The second, asked even more anxiously 
by the interested public, was “ Does this mean that the United 
States intends to by-pass the United Nations ? ” 

Both questions were, of course, two facets of the same prob- 
lem. If it was the business of the Senate Committee to find out 
whether war lay ahead, it was even more painfully the business 
of the public to find out how war could be avoided, and to cling 
with deep anxiety to the organism which had been devised for 
the express purpose of preventing it. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate was assured 
that the new policy did not mean war, and public alarm was 
soothed in a speech by the then head of the American delegation 
to the United Nations, who told his international confreres with 
almost indignant warmth that no slight had been intended. 
Nevertheless, the spectre would not lie quiet. In the week of 
thunder and great winds which ushered in the second session 
of the United Nations Assembly, Secretary Marshall undertook 
to furnish a reply which, answering one question in a manner 
which should satisfy both the American public and the world, 
underlined the other. No one yet knows whether the policy 
toward Russia which some people have called the “cold war” 
and others the “ tough line” may ultimately lead to war or to 
peaceful containment of the Soviet within reasonable boundaries. 
What Mr Marshall has made abundantly clear is that the United 
States desires to make its moves not as am independent force 
but within the framework of the United Nations. Par from 
intending to by-pass that organisation, as the well-wishers of 
UNO feared last spring, the American desire is that of a man 
confronted with a recalcitrant motor-car—to open up the works 
and get the thing going. 

The proposed cure is directed at the most obvious trouble. 
The Charter put the keeping of the peace into the hands of the 
Security Council. Two years’ experience has shown that the 
effectiveness of the Security Council is severely hampered by 
the voting process provided for it. Because that voting process 
was agreed on only after long and difficult negotiation, at home 
as well as abroad, the United States (which bears its share 
of responsibility for the sticky veto) would not undertake at this 
moment to seek its revision. It can, however, gain the same 
effect if additional machinery is set up within the larger 
Assembly. 

The reception accorded to this proposal at home, where most 
people seem to have forgotten that the veto was not a Russian 
invention, was greatly aided by Mr Vishinsky’s violent indict- 
ment of Britain and the United States, which followed close on 
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(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


its heels. For the purposes of the State Department the timing 
could scarcely have been improved. On Wednesday Mr Mar. 
shall proposed a way whereby the existing machinery for setth 

such disputes as those concerning Greece and Korea could 
supplemented and the whole process of peace-keeping rendered 
more effective. On Thursday Mr Vishinsky. said that’ the 
United States and Britain were plotting war. He also, and a: 
an addition to a speech clearly planned before he left Moscow 
indicated that Mr Marshall’s proposal would be unacceptable, 
On the face of it, and the face is what most Americans ee, 
the country rejected the charge and decided that if the Russians 
did not want the new plan, there must be value in it for the 
United States. That panic-stricken hysteria which Prevdg 
professed to detect among those named as “ war-mongers” was 
not visible to a native eye. The Chicago Tribune, which has 
some difficulty in deciding whether Britain, Russia or Wal 
Street is the great enemy, protested mildly that it would pot 
be wise to discard the veto. The left-wing Nation reported 
concern lest the proposal merely freeze the Western natsas 
into “a UN within the UN, thereby undermining the organis: 
tion as a whole without appearing to do so.” Otherwise com- 
ment on the Marshall speech ‘was ving, and on’ 

Vishinsky indictment restrained. see or 


* 


It is too early to tell what may be the effect on the young 
structure of the United Nations of Mr Marshall’s new plan, 
or of any derivative or substitute that may be adopted. The 
organisation was born and bred in crisis, and its success in sur 
mounting ta thus far is perhaps not so much a tribute to 
its Inner strength as to an imperative recognition on 
of delegates that they dare nan tes their very lives coe 
with pessimism and failure. Memories of the past both hamp 
and help. Some have feared that the United Sears 
took no part in earlier international action, would find the ptv- 
cess too trying ; others fear that it would be Russia whic 
walking out too often in the past, would depart in the present 

So far as American patience is concerned, such fears should 
now be set at rest. Mr Marshall gave every indication that the 
United States is determined to work for a more effective UNO 
even if such action has the effect of pushing Russia out. ‘Th 
Russians, for their part, show every sign of intending to stay and 
fight the battle along the lines Mr Vishinsky laid owt ii 
have the world gathered in open forum before them to hea 
their complaints, and if their linking of Britain and the United 
States as political partners in aggression seems strange at? 
moment when those nations might conceivably be driven apatt 
on economic lines, it must be remembered that if the twod 
be linked as culprits in the Near and Far East, it may 
the Soviet more than though they were divided in the 
_ As for the effect of the Marshall proposals on other natioas 
it was New York’s most conservative newspaper which 


Mr Churchill’s phrase to say, after the Vishinsky diatribe, th 


their delegates ae 








do not seem to be oppressed by fears that this is the bt 


of the end, or that man’s most ambitious bid for inrernatiom® = 


peace must lead inevitably to even more destructive war 
man has seen, They seem to believe that in its developm®” 
the United Nations has reached the end of the beginning, @0® 
than the beginning of the end. he 
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The Secretary's new proposals mark a stage in American 
foreign policy hardly less important than the shift they seem 
to indicate in the affairs of the United Nations. If they give 
the Assembly added responsibility and make of it something 
more substantial than a debating society, they also provide a 
high point from which to survey the extraordinary change which 
has taken place in the conduct of American foreign affairs. Mr 
Marshall has been in. office only eight months. During that 
time one constructive move after another has so engrossed the 
State Department’s habitual critics that they have almost for- 
gotten to complain that no American foreign policy exists. Acts 
are still called “ fumbling,” but “ indecisive ” as descriptive of the 
United States seems to have been dropped in favour of “ clumsy 
giant.” Such bits of fence-mending as the new policy toward 
Argentina, distasteful though they may be to liberal: minds, are 
recognised to be part of a policy that is at least resourceful, 
resilient and determined. is does not mean that the present 
jadership is accepted without complaint, or that the American 

le, fond though they are of action, are completely sure 
that they are being led in the direction they most desire. In 
spite of such outbseaks as Representative Eaton’s recent article 
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calling for a “ show-down with Russia” most people emphatic- 
ally do not want war. They worry about it, and thereby shock 
European visitors who have forgotten that they themselves were 
under a similar cloud not so long ago. 

Yet in spite of those most concerned about the possible result 
of the “ tough line” technique, there is a feeling that, the world 
being what it is, there is now no other way in which the game 
can be successfully played. Happily for those who are of that 
mind, the Soviet seems bent on reinforcing that feeling. When 
Mr Henry Wallace said most recently that Russia would gladly 
co-operate if only given the chance, Mr Gromyko invoked the 
double veto in the Security Council. When Mr Taft indicated 
that not all had been done which might have been done duri 
the last fifteen years to keep the peace, Mr Vishinsky ietesaat 
open agreement, and added that Mr Dulles, a distinguished and 
influential member of Mr Taft’s own party, was one of the 
worst of the war-mongers. While Soviet officials are refusing to 
let the brides of English soldiers leave Russia, Soviet diplomats 
are travelling to the United States on England’s best ships. The 
comedy may be being played on the edge of a vo'cano, but the 
spectators are still able to find wry humour in the lines. 


Changing Monetary Policy 


(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


HE current frantic search for an actor to play the villain 

in the price piece has consistently ignored the obvious 
choice, This is not strange ; the far-reaching potentialities. of 
that subtle kind. of chaage in the supply of money which. is 
bound up with the technical mysteries of interest rates and 
money markets have never been comprehended by the popular 
mind. In the present case, the barrier to understanding is even 
higher because the effects of the change in the supply of money 
have been so long delayed. “The warnings issued at the time 
the first step was taken upon this road have by now become so 
stale that many people fail to recognise these effects now that 
they have arrived, The first step was taken more than five 
years ago, when the United States entered the war. Several 
important financial decisions were taken in 1942. The first was 
that it was too slow and too difficult to finance the needs of 
total war solely through tax receipts. The second was that the 
next Most desirable. method was to finance the largest amount 
possible by borrowing the real savings of the people. But, 
above all (and it was not necessarily compatible with the second 
decision), Treasury and Federal Reserve policy was to aim at 
low and stable interest rates. 

Th pursuit of this objective, a structure of interest rates was 
agreed upon which ran from j per cent for go-day Treasury 
bills and { per cent for one-year certificates up to 25 per ceni 
for long-term bonds. It was the responsibility of the Federal 
Reserve to maintain this patterns The means were simple: the 
Federal Reserve Banks agreed to buy bills from the commercial 
banks, with an option to the latter to repurchase, at a fixed 
rate of s per cent.. Furthermore, they agreed to lend to the 
banks on short-term government paper ata. preferential dis- 
count rate of } per cent. Thus commercial banks could at any 
lume replenish their cash reserves without loss, and if they 

on § per cent certificates, could obtain an interest 

spitad on their borrowings to boot. The technique worked 
petfectly until early 1945. It worked so smoothly that it went 
its original purpose of insuring that commercial banks 

had sufficient reserve to enable them to stand by to 

pure the volume of securities not absorbed by other 
investors, The banks found themselves in the enviable posi- 
ton where (in contrast to Say’s Law) demand for funds created 


pected 

out of the passive role’ which had been assigned 
W'them and actively used this means of obtaining reserves, on 
the basis of which they entered the macker to bid for higher- 
Yelling intermediate and, long-term, bonds... The. tisk of price 


fluctuation on long-term bonds had been virtually eliminated 
by government policy, and traditional considerations of bank 
liquidity lost their restraining influence. 

During the war period, the consequences of these tendén- 
cies were not serious. The worst that could be said was that 
the monetary authorities overshot the mark in reducing rates 
on intermediate and longer-term obligations. It is true that 
black markets for goods were more of a problem, because of 
the pressure of surplus purchasing power, than would: other- 
wise have been the case, but price controls and patriotic dis- 
cipline tended to sterilise the excess. 

But these restraints were greatly weakened during early 1946. 
And it became apparent that the monetary authorities, ‘by 
giving hostages to a rigid interest structure, had tied their own 


hands when it came to their traditional peacetime objective of - 


influencing business conditions by varying interest rates and 
the supply of bank cash. Any attempt to use these instru- 
ments seemed necessarily to involve a reduction in government 
bond ‘prices and to place correspondingly greater obstacles on 
the already thorny path of debt management. The Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, caught on the horns 
of its dilemma, did the only thing possible in a situation where 
two incompatible objectives were equally necessary. In June, 
1946, the: Board asked for authority’ to’ exercise direct controls 
over the volume of both long-term and short-term goverhment 
bonds that the commercial banks might be allowed (in the first 
case) or compelled (in the second case) to hold, This would 
have enabled the Federal Reserve System to remove’ the 
strongest incentive of the commercial banks to botrow 
(although increasing business demands for funds began to: lift 
their heads at that time), and at the same time to treeze into 
bank portfolios short-term government paper which might 6ther- 
wise have been used to obtain reserves. e request, reiterated 
a year later, has never been granted or even seriously considered 
by Congress. The removal of price controls on goods in 
November, 1946, further meant that the country has had the 
worst of both worlds—neither consistent controls and rigidities 
nor free prices and free interest rates to produce balance out 
of. unbalance. 

Since the luxury of consistency was. denied) them, both the 
Treasuty and the Federal Reserve for the last year and a half 
have made.a noble attempt to ride their incompatible’ team 
of objectives—and with surprising success.in. view. of the utter 
impossibility of achievement. The chief brake-on inflation in 


_ this period has been the sizeable cash’ surplus thar the Tre 7 
has buile up, amoutiting to $8.4 billion in ‘the fiscal iar toa6-az.— 
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These funds, together with the excess proceeds of the Victory 
Loan Drive, have been used to retire (since March 1, 1946) 
more than $31 billion of the marketable debt whose “ monetisa- 
tion ” was serving as the basis of the inflation. 

The second brake was a mild one, achieved by eliminating 
the preferential which actually made it pay the banks to borrow 
for the purpose of obtaining reserves. This action was taken 
in late April, 1946. 

These measures had very little effect, though to the extent 
that the debt retired was held by the Federal Reserve, 
bank reserves were restricted, and short-term rates to customers 
were raised in late July of 1946. The price of long-term 
governments also retreated from the high levels of early April, 
1946. But the effect on reserves has been offset by a gold 
inflow and further complicated since the start of 1947 by a 
slow return flow of currency from circulation. To the extent 
that the debt that was retired was held by investors other than 
the banks, retirement merely put them in possession of more 
funds ; private deposits have risen over the period as a result 
of a shift from Government account, and as a result of borrow- 
ing by private businesses and by consumers, The incompati- 
bility of aims showed up most clearly, however, in the fact that 
the banks, losing earning assets, resumed their bidding for 
higher-yielding long-term securities, exercising constant pressure 
tending to drive yields on these down. and thus destroy the 
pattern of rates. 

The continued progress of the inflationary boom is now fed 
chiefly by increased borrowing from the banks by the public, 
and it has seemed to many observers that the structure of 
interest rates would have to give way. The retreat started 
in July, 1947, when the fixed buying rate on Treasury bills 
was abandoned, and the rate.on these has now risen to 0.82 
per cent. The retreat was only nominal up to this point, how- 
ever, since by that time the bulk of all bills had already found 
their way into the hands of the Federal Reserve Banks and 
were, therefore, no longer an important scurce of reserves. 

In August and September, however, the pace has been acceler- 
ated. Short-term rates have been pulled up gradually by 
several devices. Successive exchange offers have been made by 
the Treasury to holders of securities maturing on August Ist, 
September 1st, September 15th and October ist, of an 11-month 
& per cent certificate, a 10-month g per cent, a 12}-month 
I per cent note and a 12-month 1 per cent. Thus by the 
process of shortening the maturity for a given rate, rather than 
by a change in the rate itself, the structure of rates has been 
moved away from the wartime pattern. At the same time, a 
new long-term non-marketable issue is being offered to absorb 
savings which have been pressing down the long-term rate. 
This does not represent a complete abandonment of the interest 
rate position. It still represents a policy of compromise, with 
an attempt to secure limited freedom to vary short-term rates. 
At least one certificate issue has also been allowed to slip slightly 
below par in the last few weeks as further indication of this 
intention. 

The success of this further compromise remains to be seen. 
To date it has produced no marked results, apart from some 
increases in short-term commercial rates. The banks, after 
halting to await developments, have resumed buying longer- 
term issues. Apparently, short-term rates have not risen suffi- 
ciently, or the risks of the market increased enough, to offset 
the attractions of higher long-term yields. And there are no 
effective controls on private borrowing. Meanwhile, inflation 
proceeds apace; the Bureau of Labour Statistics index of 
basic commodity prices reached 326.9 per cent of its August, 
1939, level on September 25th, after a temporary recession 
to 295 last May. The total money supply of the country, ton- 
sisting of demand deposits adc isamnacunae anmaiioes 
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was 24 times its level at the, start of the war, and 7 per con 
above the volume at the time. debt retirement started in March 
1946. It is evidently not enough to stop any further debt from 
being turned into money ; it will be necessary to put the . 
into reverse and start funding money into long-term debt. 


American Notes 
Battle of the Winter 


The battle to win Congressional appropriations for winter 
relief in Europe has begun w:th an Administration retreat op 
fronts. Tie Congressional leaders summoned to the White House 
at the beginning of this week were told that only $580 million 
was needed to keep Europe alive from December rst until neg 
March. This feat of budget-paring has been achieved only by 
confining relief to France, Italy and Austria, where the Communi 
peril can be painted blackest; by assuming that even. thes 
countries can be kepr going until December ist by using wha 
is left of the post-Unrra relief funds ; by accepting a near-starya. 
tion standard of relief; and by assuming that the Marshall plan 
will be in full operation by March. This is‘a dole, pure and 
simple, with the most stringent of needs tests, rather than a first 
instalment of the Marshall plan. It was designed that way, in all 
probability, in order to short-circuit. the exhaustive Congressional 
debate that is inevitable on any measure drawn on the Marshall 
model. 

It is a sum and a timetable which allow not the slightest margin 
for error ; and which by their very modesty may confirm suspici 
that the need is not so desperate as it has been painted. In 
addition, while conceding that the charters of executive agencies 
forbade the use of their resources for foreign relief, Mr Truman 
delegated discussion of whether and when to call a special session 
to the four relevant committees of Congress which can hardly 
meet until the middle of November. He did not even convey 
sufficient sense of an emergency to prevent the sailing for Europe 
this week of the Senate Appropriations Committee. Not only ar 
appropriations to be postponed until the twelfth hour, but alsoghe 
possibility of reviving those restrictions on the use of grain which 
in the crit.cal winter of 1945-46 were so much more effective than 
“voluntary rationing ” in saving grain for export. 

For allowing all sense of the crisis to evaporate, the President 
is being severely berated by the responsible press ; and certainly 
in practice bi-partisanship in foreign policy is coming close to 
complete abdication of leadership. ‘The President fears, and with 
reason, that a special session might get completeiy out of contrdl, 
like an historic predecessor in 1919, opening the flood-gates of 
controversy on the need for cutting exports, lowering taxes, and 
developing a price policy. At present even Senator Vandenberg 
is disposed to insist that stop-gap aid as well as the Marshall plan 
proper require “comprehensive Congressional consideration” 
covering American resources as well as foreign needs. If this 
insistence is maintained, Mr Truman’s attempt to differentiate 9 
clearly between his present request and the Marshall plan wil 
come to nothing. It must te his hope that by December the 
consequences of inaction will be so clear that even Congress wil 
realise that it cannot afford to fiddle while Rome starves. 


* x * 


“Gamble in Wheat” 


The estimates submitted last week by President Truman) 
Special Food Committee provide yet another grim remindet of the 
precarious position of the wheat importing countries in their utter 
dependence on the North American continent for the bulk of thet 
requirements over the next few years. The Committee, in fat, 
although consisting of such high-ranking Cabinet officials as te 
Secretaries of Agriculture, State, and Commerce, seems 10 hat 
done little more than to attempt some sort of rough-and+ 
working balance between the domestic claims of the Departmeat 
of Agriculture and the demands of the State Department whid 
has for long been thoroughly frightened by the desperate nature d 
overseas shortages. In trade and commercial circles, it is regat 
as evidence of a situation which may yet demand exceeding! 
drastic remedies, unless the crop situation changes at 
imagination of most agricultural experts. 2 Ore 

In the year 1946-47, with a.domestic yield of 1.2 billion bush 
of wheat, and 3.3 billion bushels of maize, US grain ship 
were no less than 575 million bushels, of which wheat and 

ed for 400 millions, Now, with the 
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Keep abreast of the 


WORLD’S TRADE 


ACTIVITIES 





The finest goods from every part 
of the world will be on display in 
Canada in 1948. You can see them 

. compare them. You can meet 
the representatives of many manu- 
facturers, from many nations... 
exchange ideas and_ establish 
contacts. 

Canada’s first International 
Trade Fair—sponsored by the Cana- 
dian Government—will bring buyer 
and seller together on an _ inter- 
national scale. There will be ex- 
hibits. representing hundreds of 
industries, from a score of countries. 

Plan NOW to attend the Cana- 
dian International’ Trade Fair in 
1948. If you cannot attend person- 
ally, send a representative. Full 
details, including information on 
transportations and accommoda- 
tion, are available from— 





LONDON : R. P. Bower, Commercial Secretary, 
Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 
Canada House, Trafalgar Square, S.W.1. 
LIVERPOOL : M. ¥. Vechsler, Canadian Govt. 
Trade Commr., Martins Bank Building, Water 
Srreet, 

GLASGOW: -G. F. G. Highes, Acting 
Canadian Govt. Trade Commr., 200, St. Vincent 
Street. 


‘DEPARTMENT OF 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 
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PROCESS 


Petrochemicals Ltd. announce that their plant is expected to 
commence operations in mid-1948 . Production will include: 


PURE GRADE and NITRATION GRADE BENZENE and TOLUENE 

3° c. and 5° Cc. XYLENES 

ALKYL BENZENES (heavy naphtha) 

PURIFIED WHITE NAPHTHALENE 

METHYL, DIMETHYL and TRIMETHYL NAPHTHALENES 

High Purity: ANTHRACENE - PHENANTHRENE + PYRENE 
CHRYSENE - ACENAPHTHENE + FLUORENE 

PITCH FOR ELECTRODE COKE 

ETHYLENE and ETHYLENE DERIVATIVES and INTERMEDIATES, including: 
ETHYLENE. CHLORHYDRIN (ANHYDROUS) + ETHYLENE 


OXIDE - ETHYLENE GLYCOL + ETHYLCHLORIDE 
ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 

PROPYLENE and PROPYLENEDERIVATIVES and INTERMEDIATES, including; 
ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL and ACETONE 

BUTADIENE, BUTENES and DERIVATIVES 





Contracts may be. negotiated now. Enquiries should be addressed to: 


PETROCHEMICALS LIMITED 


ADELAIDE HOUSE: LONDON BRIDGE - LONDON,’ E,C.4 
TELEPHONE: AVENUE 4794 + TELEGRAMS: PETRICALS, BILGATE, LONDON 
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crop of corn reduced at least to 2.4 billion, the Food Committee 
polds that wheat exports can be allowed to a total of 400 millions, 
with corn and other coarse grain shipments at 70 millions. Of the 
wheat crop, it is estimated that rather more. than 500 million 
bushels will be used for domestic foods, and 350 millions for farm 
feeding-stuffs, while almost the whole of the maize -crop is 
scheduled for farm feeding. In grains as a whole the programme 
would reduce stocks from 780 million bushels to 580 million 
bushels, the corn stock would be reduced from 350 million bushels 
to 170 million, with a very modest increase in the wheat carry- 
over at 147 millions, against 83 millions. The Committee holds 
that Argentina and Australia can provide substantial amounts 
towards meeting a world deficit which it estimates, on a minimum 


basis, in terms of grain alone, at 160 millions, or to about 15 per * 


cent of the requirements of importing countries. 

The President’s reaction to the report has been the establish- 
ment of yet another committee of citizens charged to consider 
the immediate food problem and to advise “on ways and means 
to carry out the necessary conservation effort.” Acting on a non- 
partisan basis, this Citizens’ Food Committee will be in the 
extremely capable hands of Mr Charles Luckman, president of 
Lever Brothers’ American organisation, In the meantime, Mr 
Truman is asking for the greatest possible voluntary efforts to 
conserve foodstuffs and to avoid waste. 


* x x 


Crops and Consumption 


Though it will begin its task with the blessing of every 
American consumer, and with the specific reminder by the Cabinet 
Food Committee that legislative measures must be considered apart 
from al] voluntary controls, no one is likely to envy Mr Luckman 
in his new task. The natural and well-justified clamour against 
rising food prices has culminated quite recently in a strong 
demand by members of a joint Congressional committee for 
stronger control of the commodity markets, and for a complete 
ban on margin facilities, with the exception of deals recognised as 
necessary for hedging operations on the part of milling interests 
and other bona fide trade interests. And no one can deny that the 
tremendous increase in futures trading on the Chicago market 
within recent months has carried all the elements of a dangerously 
speculative movement which should surely be submitted to 
controls as stringent as those now covering Wall Street. 

None the less, it is impossible also to believe that the position 
will be altered basically by revision of the rules now covering the 
Commodity Exchange Administration. Farming interests, no less 
than grain speculators, are fully aware of the potentialities of the 
position, and the fluctuations in recent weeks on the Chicago 
market are no more than a reflection of the confusion and uncer- 
tainty brought by almost daily reports and denials of crop short- 
ages which have emanated from official sources no less than from 
interested parties in the Chicago wheat pit. The Administration 
will no doubt sustain its powers over grain allocation contained in 
the recently revived Export Control Act, and it may well reinforce 
this authority by a successful appeal to Congress for a similar 
revival of powers formerly held under War Emergency Powers 
Acts, by which grain could be refused to distilleries beyond speci- 
fied limits, and the wheat extraction rate could be increased in 
milling. But such effective measures as rationing and price control 
are now further away than ever—more especially with 1948 
electoral contests in sight—for however much organised labour 
and unorganised consumers may press for “ roll-backs to 1945-46 
prices,” they have not begun to consider the long list of controls 

regimentation which would certainly have to accompany a 
retreat to the conditions prevailing before V-J Day. ; 

Another year of bad crops could easily result in far more drastic 
Measures ; indeed, something will have to be done in such an 
event, unless a large proportion of the importing world is to 
collapse simply because of food shortage. But for some way ahead 

ident Truman has shown how carefully his Cabinet must 


Trade quarters in the United States are now, indeed, taking a 
idedly gloomy view of the position, and there are many fore- 
casts of an ultimate return to the most sitingent of food controls. 
such forecasts, the experts point, net only to the precarious 
basis of the Cabinet Committee’s estimates, but also to the possi- 
ty of a serious reduction in the wheat crop in 1947-48. On 
first count, they allege that an official estimate of 350 million 

ls for wheat used as feeding-stuffs is an entirely unrealistic 
assessment, pointing out that a maize crop deficiency of 900 
compared with 1946, is assumed to demand no more than 

170 million bushels of extra wheat for feeding-stuffs. And they 
note that while the record wheat crop of 1946 was based on 
extremely good subsoil conditions, the 1948 harvest must be 


565 


assessed on soil conditions which are becoming increasingly 
adverse because of prolonged drought. They consider, therefore, 
that even’ the reduced grain exports now scheduled, with their 
heavy’ reduction in stocks, represent a quite unjustified gamble 
with food and seed supplies. It is, of course, impossible to assess 
1948 crop-prospects at this stage, and comparisons with prewar 
years of crop shortages usually take no account of the immense 
efforts made by the American farmer to boost his acreage and 
crops. But the 1947 corn crop is an all too prominent reminder 
that acreages alone cannot govern crops, and that the bumper 
yields of American grains throughout the war years have probably 
tested the utmost capacities of the farming belts. 


7 x x 


Taft at Tacoma 


Senator Taft’s long-heralded foreign policy speech at Tacoma 
rounds out the political menu which he has been spreading before 
the voters of the West. If he is plainly less at ease in this field 
than in discussing labour, inflation, tariffs and reclamation, it was 
none the less essential that so plain a candidate for the Presidency 
should have a foreign policy. It is almost entirely negative. 
Senator Taft’s interpretation of bi-partisanship extends only as 
far as Senator Vandenberg, of whom he had many polite things 
to say, otherwise he repudiated any joint responsibility for foragn 
policy, in which he insisted the Administration had enjoyed vif- 
tually a free hand—except for dollars, a significant exception. In 
Senator Taft’s view, outside the actual conduct of the war, “ we 
could not have made a worse mess of our foreign policy than we 
did,” at Potsdam, in Germany, in foreign loans, in pursuing ex- 
pediency and security rather than law, justice, peace. Ideals as 
well as resources have been dissipated. 

Senator Taft helieves that the maintenance of peace should be 
the keystone of American foreign policy, with the United Nations 
reorganised around the concept of “justice.” The “present 
Russian attitude” he dismisses in a few sentences, as certainly 
making this path difficult; he is happier in insisting that tLe 
world does not want American busy-bodies arranging its affairs ; 
that “ America cannot save the world with dollars. We can only 
help the world to save itself if it wishes.to be saved ” ; and ending 
with the comfortable illusion that 


if we can maintain freedom and the highest standard of living in 

the world under the American system, it will not be many years 

before the example set will be followed by every other nation. 
No amount of lip-service to the United Nations and the Atlantic 
Charter can conceal the fact that Senator Taft is still a “ Little 
American” at heart. He really resents the necessity of having a 
foreign policy at all. The charge of American imperialism comes 
as easily to his lips as to those of Mr Vishinsky. This speech, 
with its pious and unrealistic platitudes about peace, justice and 
law, is twenty years out of date. It is reported that the Chicago 
Tribune has built the first atomic bomb shelter in Chicago. 
Senator Taft is not only behind the times, he is behind the Tribune. 


Shorter Notes 


Mr William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State in charge of 
information and cultural affairs, has resigned. In the long, acri- 
monious debate in the last session over continuing the American 
foreign information programme, it was bluntly suggested to Mr 
Marshall that Mr Benton himself was a major stumbling-block 
in the way of Congressional approval. The last session closed 
without committing Congress to support of an information pro- 
gramme, and only about one-third of the funds requested were 
appropriated. A Congressional committee is now abroad inveSti- 
gating the need for “ projecting America.” A candidate to succeed 
Mr Benton, acceptable both to the State Department and Congress, 
and willing to take on this ungrateful job, will be hard to find. 


* 


The Archbishop of St. Louis recently abolished the Jim Crow 
line in the Catholic schools of St. Louis by announcing that 
Catholic negro children would be allowed to attend parochial 
high schools as well as elementary schools. In the past they have 
gone to the all-negro schools maintained by the city. When white 
parents threatened to secure an injunction against the Archbishop, 
they were warned that such action would result in automatic ex~ 
communication. This is the first such general warning issued in 
the history of the diocese, and it appears to have been effective. 
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False Alarms in Rome 


(From Our Special Correspondent recently in Italy) 


N September 20th, a day chosen specially t+ annoy the 

Catholics since it is the seventy-seventh anniversary of the 
overthrow of the Papal States, orderly crowds, shepherded by 
the parties of the Left, paraded in the cities of Italy to protest 
against the rising cost of living and the policies of Signor de 
Gasperi’s Christian Democrat administration. The rumour had 
been spread beforehand that these demonstrations would be the 
tinder of revolution, that the Communists were determined to 
attempt the seizure of power by violence, that their armed partisans 
were only waiting the signal to link themselves with the Jugoslav 
aemy at the frontier in a general march on Rome. In fact, most 
of the demonstrations might have been protest meetings in Hyde 
Park—sunshine and colour apart—and next day, commentators 
could write “ no revolution nor sign of revolution is impinging on 
this lazy day. Yesterday’s day of protest has been succeeded by 
utter calm.” 

The policy of inducing industrial paralysis—also attributed to 
the Communists—seems to have been similarly overplayed. It is 
true that in the last three or four weeks there has been consider- 
able agrarian unrest and one or twd industrial strikes. In the 
north, the farm workers—the braccianti—were on strike for more 
than a fertnight and for a time the rice harvest seemed in danger. 
Later, strikes broke out in Arezzo and Viterbo, and round Rome 
groups of farm workers “ squatted ” on various landed properties 
and did a little symbolical ploughing. Even so, the whole move- 
ment appears to have been exaggerated by the newspapers, par- 
ticularly those of the Right, which see the hand of Moscow if 
a worker only takes a day off to visit his mother in the country. 
The metal workers’ strike lasted exactly two days. As Count 
Sforza pointed out in Paris, the braccianti struck for normal 
economic reasons—for a sliding scale to adjust their wages to 
cises in the cost of living, and for longer hours and more days 
of employment (a standing grievance with the perpetually under- 
employed farm workers of the Emilia and the Po Valley). 
Observers also noticed that after str-king during the day the 
workers tended to do a fair amount of harvesting in the even'ng, 
and the discipline of the strike was very ragged. Even the occupa- 
tion of the estates seems to have been a relatively languid affair. 
Where the workers found carabimeri on guard they are reported 
to have “conducted long arguments ” with them and then to have 
withdrawn. 


Restive—Not Revolutionary 


The truth is that Italy at the moment—whatever it may become 
—is restive, not revolutionary, and roughly the same may be said 
of the leadership of the Left. To be revolutionary implies the 
possession of a clear driving purpose coupled with a_ political 
strategy capable of realising it. There is no sign of either on 
the Left for the time being. It remains divided between the Com- 
munists and the Nenn: Socialists with the Labour Democrats 
and the Action Party on the fringe. The Saragat Socialists hold 
aloof, so do the Republicans... Without them the Left (from 
centre to extreme) has no majority in the Chamber and cannot 
constitutionally overturn Signor de Gasperi’s Christian Democrats, 
who can count on the votes of the Right—the Liberals and the 
Uomo Qualinguisti—in any serious clash with the Left. Thus 
in this weck’s debate in the Assembly on a vote of censure of the 
Government proposed by the Left, the attitude of Signor Saragat 
has been crucial, If the Saragat Socialists had jo:ned the Left, the 
vote of censure might have passed. But, after a further attack on 
the. power-seeking. tactics of the Communists, Signor Saragat 
denounced the attempt to form a Left-wing united front, and it 
is ible that he may bring his group into the Government. 

'o find the way to power is precisely the dilemma of the Left. 
At present, any of armed revolt can be discounted. The Com- 


munists are numerically probably stronger than ever before, but 
a minority are more than fair-weather friends. The alter- 
native is power via the ballot box in. the April elections, But 


here an awkward choice has to be made. If the Left were to 
enter the Government now they would share the responsibility for 
what must be, in any circumstances, a winter of discontent. Qg 
the other hand, if they do not enter the Government they fear 
that the Christian Democrat hold on the Ministry of the Interigr 
will have its “influence” on the April voting. Last week's 
manceuvres suggest that Signor Togliatti has decided that to re. 
enter the Government would be the lesser of two evils. Equally, 
however, Signor de Gasperi (and Signor Saragat ?) are determined 
to keep him out, and for the time being can almost certainly do 59, 
Nevertheless, any estimate of the tug of war in Italy must be 
provisional, because economically the worst has yet to come. At 
the moment the Government still lives in the afterglow of the 
economic recovery achieved in the spring and early summer, when 
industrial production rose to over 70 per cent of prewar ; coal 
deliveries reached nearly a millon tons, month after month, agri- 
cultural output stood above 80 per cent of 1938 and there were 
signs of strong revival throughout the building industry. Bur this 
fine productive recovery has not been sufficient to overcome the 
two dragging evils of the Italian economic system—its internal 
financial instability and its inability to balance its foreign 
accounts. é 


Uncontrollable Inflation 


The value of the lira has declined continuously throughout the 
summer ; the cost of living has risen steadily over the year and 
sharply in the last three months. In Milan, for instance, taking 
1938 as 100, the figure for March was 4,242, for June 4,972, for 
July 5,433 and for September about 6,500. This fact, as 
much as any political pressure, helps to explain the wave 
of strikes after a period of relative quiet which began with 
an agreed truce on wage claims negotiated in June. Unemploy- 
ment has increased and the need to spend large sums of public 
money to counteract its effect is one of the reasons for the Govern- 
ment’s continued inability to balance the budget. The estimates 
for 1947-48 are: $20,560 milliard lire revenue and 831,771 milliard 
lire expenditure. But this deficit is almost certainly too small, 
As Senator E:naudi, the Minister of the Budget, pointed out t 
the Assembly, the estimates for 1945-46 based on an expenditure 
of 114 milliard lire rose to 501 milliard. In 1946-47 expenditure 
rose from 341 milliard to 932 milliard. The same unconit 
increase is likely this year. The Government hopes to meet 
the gap by heavier taxation, including two extraordinary 
taxes on capital, designed to bring in some go milliards, but the 
habit of paying taxes in Italy is not so well developed as to em 
courage optimism. The bulk of taxation remains indirect and 
inevitably bears most heavily on the poor, High hopes weit 
pinned on the deflationary effect of Signor Einaudi’s decision if 
the early summer to restrict credit drastically to. all industial 
concerns. But since the Government has proved ap 
quite unable to cut down its owa expenditure—much of it toually 
unproductive—the actual effect of the cutting of credit has beet 
to increase the velocity of inflation. Industrial concerns doing 
productive work are being obliged to cut back and tho resulting 
increase in unemployment increases the political compulsion om 
the Government to extend unproductive public works. 
methods of fighting inflation—-such as reducing the vast appro 
priation for defence*—have not been considered and Senator 


*Some Ficures PRoM THe ProvistonaL Estrmates, 1947-48 
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Finaudi has said specifically tha: the Government will maintain 
the state-controlled armament industry, which is certainly the 
most wasteful section of IRI (Instituto per Ricostruzione Italiana 
_-the large Government holding company). 


The worst problem facing the Government is, however, the 
exhaustion of its reserves of foreign exchange, to which the British 
decision to suspend convertibility was the final blow. The Govern- 
ment believes that to maintain the vestigial flour and pasta ration 
it must import 2,200,000 tons of grain in the next year-—an 
increase of 600,000 tons on last year, owing to the bad harvest and, 
the Communists claim, the Government’s tenderness with the 
farmers. This grain, together with the 800,000 ton monthly 
imports of coal, must be paid for almost entirely in dollars, In 
all, about a b-liion dollars are needed in the next year and 250 
million of them are most urgently needed before Christmas. The 
Government has already cancelled some of its coal orders for the 
next months, and, since Italy’s entire industrial revival depends 
upon imported coal, mass unemployment seems inevitable in late 
November. At the same time the Government estimates that the 
food ration covered from indigenous supplies will only carry them 
to Christmas. In other words, Signor de Gasperi is convinced 
—not without reason—that the survival of his government depends 
upon getting dollars and getting them quickly. Italians without 
bread and without work may listen to Signor Togliatti and his 
Communists and to Signor Giannini and his Uomo Qualinquisti. 
They are most unlikely to listen to the moderate voice of parlia- 
mentary democracy. 


Eire Faces the Dollar Crisis 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


CONSIDERABLE interest was aroused by the recent visit to London 
of Mr de Valera and three of his colleagues. It was the first time 
that Mr de Valera had visited London since 1938, when he 
negotiated an important agreement with Mr Chamberlain, which 
transferred the Irish ports to Eire and terminated the dispute 
over the land annuities. In the same year, an Anglo-Irish trade 
agreement was concluded. Since then the war and its aftermath, 
in spite of Irish neutrality, have taught many lessons regarding 
the mutual dependence and economic relations of the two countries. 


Irish Ministers have become much more extravert in their 
outlook. Participation in the Paris conference on the Marshall 
offer has brought home the grim realities of the situation in Europe. 
Mr Lemass, the Minister for Industry and Commerce, has clearly 
recognised Eire’s responsibility in the international sphere. He 
has said, for example: 


It would be foolish to think that we could maintain in this country 
a tolerable way of living if all our European neighbours go down in 
a welter of disortler. Anything that promotes the creation of a 
workable European economy is a direct benefit to ourselves. 


He further stated that Eire would take part in discussion of a 
European customs union in spite of her vital interest in indus- 


‘ ttialisation. He described the idea of a customs union as “ un- 


attractive at first sight,” and stated that “the best contribution 
we can make to European recovery is by developing our own 
economic resources to the utmost.” Mr Lemass also referred to 
the common interests between Eire and the rest of the sterling 
area. He said, for example: 


We have an interest in preserving the exchange value of British 
Money. Various official funds, banks, insurance companies and 
private firms here own about £400 million sterling. If the exchange 
value of these assets should be reduced, then our ability to pay our 
way abroad, while preserving our present standard of living, will be 
teduced also. We are, therefore, very ready to co-operate in any 
Measures to protect sterling. The obvious method is to develop the 


tesources of the sterling area, to expand its exports and reduce its . 


imports. A plan must, however, be designed to benefit all countries 
in the area, to develop all their production resources equally and 
Rot merely for the benefit of Britain. 


The End of Isolation 


_ These quotations show that the Irish Ministers visited London, 
realising that their old. dreams of self-sufficiency and economic 
‘lation have melted away. The need of economic co-operation 

the other countries in the sterling area will lead, almost 
unconsciously, to the growth of common interests with the 
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members of the British Commonwealth, which may have desirable 
political reactions. The emphasis of the present conversations, 
however, is on economics and finance rather than on_ political 
relations, 


The .immediate occasion of the negotiations was the’ dollar 
crisis. Eire, like other countries in the sterling area, obtains its 
dollars from the London dollar pool. Its balance of trade with 
the dollar area is exceedingly unfavourable. In January-May, 1947, 
Eire’s imports from the United States and Canada amounted to 
£8,423,383 and its exports to only £117,746. Only a small part 
of this yawning gap was bridged by invisible exports.) Eire 
urgently requires many imports from the dollar area: wheat, 
petrol, and tobacco. Even if the greatest possible austerity is 
practised, an irreducible minimum of these will: remain necessary. 
It also requires considerable imports from the sterling area, such 
as coal and agricultural machinery. . Imports of coal are only 
one-sixth of the pre-war normal amount, and coal is now being 
imported from the United States instead of from Britain, ‘The 
present negotiations will doubtless deal with how these imports 
are to be obtained and paid for. Payment for sterling imports 
should present no difficulty in view of the vast accumulation of 
sterling during the war. The limiting factor will be supplies rather 
than means of payment. Great Britain will. however, expect some 
exports from Eire in furtherance of the policy of increasing 
imports from the sterling area. The question arises what goods 
Eire is in a position to export. 

In the present year it is expected that imports will amount to 
about £90 million as against exports of only £30 million. In 
spite of the existence of valuable invisible exports, an increase in 
visible exports is necessary if this gap is to be bridged. The 
fundamental problem in Eire is to raise agricultural production 
with the object of producing a greater export surplus. During 
the war consumption of home-grown food increased, and at 
present no butter or bacon is being exported. Exports of cattle 
have declined, and cattle are being diverted to. continental markets 
owing to the low price paid in Great Britain. Moreover, the 
volume of agricultural output has decreased owing to the shortage 
of fertilisers. The numbers of livestock declined because of lack 
of feeding stuffs. The land has been overcropped and the country 
has been living on capital. As Mr Lemass has stated, “ with a ten 
per cent expansion in agricultural output we could increase our 
bargaining power in foreign trade and greatly strengthen our 
economic security.” 


Four Hard Years Ahead 


The wartime decrease in output took place in spite of a sharp 
increase in prices. The curves of agricultural prices and agricul- 
tural output have moved in opposite directions. There is great 
disagreement amongst students of Irish agriculture regarding the 
possible scope of expansion. Some experts are of opinion. that 
an almost indefinite expansion is possible, while others take a 
more modest view of the prospects. It is generally agreed, how- 
ever, that a substantial increase in the short run could soon. be 
obtained if fertilisers and feeding stuffs were available, and _ if 
the price offered in the British market was satisfactory. The 
expansion of production in the long run depends on technical 
education, improvements in marketing and other developments of 
agricultural policy which need time to produce their full results. 

If it were not for its large invisible exports Eire’s extzcnal 
balance would be dangerously unsatisfactory. Considerable 
revenue is derived from external investments, emigrants’ re- 
mittances and the tourist traffic: There is a good deal of public 
discontent at the large number of tourists who have visited the 
country this year; their presence drives up prices, particularly 
of food, and has an inflationary effect. This upward pressure 
of prices is partly responsible for the recent outburst of labour 
troubles. Since the repeal of the standstill order, demands for 
increased wages have been incessant. All road passenger transport 
has been suspended by a strike, a bank strike is expected, and a 
general strike is threatened if the rise in the cost of living is not 
arrested. But the tourist trade is much too valuable a source 
of external currencies to be discouraged, and the rise in the price 
level is the result of other causes as well—for example, rises in 
agricultural prices and in the price of imports, especially of fuel 
and raw materials. Moreover, it must be remembered that the 
rise of prices in Ireland has been ‘slight compared with that in 
many other countries ; the increase in the cost of living last year 
was six per cent. The Government has recently promised to 
institute a stricter system of price control. 


In spite of all that can be done in this direction the outlook, 
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remains rather bleak. Mr Lemass courageously summarised the 
position as follows :— 

If there is an idea that we are facing an easy time, in which we 
can have more pay and less work, it is very desirable to kill it quickly. 
Weare entering four years of most acute difficulty, in which 
economic disaster w:ll threaten on every side, and our only weapon 
of defence is our capacity to work hard. If that weapon fails us we 
are finished. 


Does India Face Famine ? 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN DELHT] 


THE margin in many parts of India between existence and 
starvation is so narrow that even slight communal disturbances 
can have widespread repercussions. The recent disturbances 
have been of unparalleled severity and they have occurred at a 
time when the whole machinery of administration, central as 
well as provincial, has been seriously impaired. It is not easy 
yet to gauge the precise effect of the disturbances on the food 
situation, but officials of the food department of the Central 
Government are very worried. They do not see how the 
rationing system in many parts of India can fail to break down 
in the near future. 

The East Punjab has now become a responsibility of the central 
food department, but no requests for assistance have yet been 
received from the provincial government, presumably because the 
latter are preoccupied with the refugee problem and have not yet 
had time to take stock, The East Punjab will almost certainly 
be a deficit province, for the main surplus areas of the Punjab 
are the rich canal colonies of Montgomery and Lyallpur, which 
are now included in the West Punjab (Pakistan).. Such is the 
momentum of the transfer of populations now taking place that 
there should be no difficulty on either side of the boundary in 
reaping standing crops, especially the secondary autumn wheat 
crop. But there is bound to be a considerable drop in production 
when jt comes to sowing new crops, for only a smal] proportion 
of the migrants have been able, to bring their beasts and imple- 
ments with them and it will take time to redistribute all the 
apparatus of agriculture. 


After the Rice Crop 


The main danger areas appear to be in south India, Madras 
presidency, and the states of Travancote and Cochin. Owing to 
the lateness and inadequacy of the monsoon this year, the main 
rice crop, due to be harvested in November, is 15 per cent below 
normal. Although the monthly requirements of: Madras are 
160,000 tons, the stocks on Octobeft rst were only 85,000 tons. 
Travancore and Cochin, which produce only 40 per cent of their 
needs, requife 35,000 tons monthly, and on October rst had 
stocks of only 7,000 tons. Moreover there are difficulties over 
procurement. Last year was also a bad one in the south, and 
the peasant, who started this year with very small stocks, is 
certain to hold back more after the coming harvest. Last year the 
Madras government, against the advice of the central government, 
which has steadily refused to countenance any rise in prices, sei 
an unfortunate precedent by offering bonuses to the peasant and 
this year he will undoubtedly demand bonuses again. Further- 
more, owing to the general political uncertainty, hoarding has 
already begun on a fairly considerable scale. The next three 
months are the danger period. Once the rice crop is harvested, 
there will be no immediate danger of starvation in south India. 
But it will be a breathing-space, no more. 

The rationing system in Bihar is stated to be already on the 
verge of collapse, the province having a monthly consumption 
of 30,000 toms and stocks on October 1st of only 5,000 tons. 
The daily cereal ration in the city of Patna has already been 
cut to 6 ounces. Considerable anxiety is also felt for Calcutta, 
with a monthly consumption of 60,000 tons and stocks on October 
ist of only 28,000 tons. Recently Calcutta, with its densely 
congested population of 4,000,000 people, has been miraculously 
free from communal disturbance, but it might easily start again if 
there was trouble over food. The cereal ration at present is 
epee ah ewe og ording to. the latest 

rom other ia the position; according to. the 
reports is as s. In Delhi the ration ‘has been. reduced 
from 12.t0 10 ozs, The United Provinces are all right. for. the 
moment but floods over a wide area have affected the rice crops, 
Bombay is all right for t and y pull through. 
An Hyderabad collapse is said to ‘be imminent with no stocks in 
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reserve at all. Mysore will want help from this month cnwards, 
West Bengal has been all right for September but a breakdowg soon 
is considered inevitable Orissa, a rice exporting Province, ij 
causing no anxiety. sts 


Two Million Tons of Imports 


Imports during the month of October are expected to total 
220,000 tons and will include wheat from Australia, wheat and 
miliet from the United States, wheat and maize from Ar 
and millet from the Middle East. India is importing aboy 
2,000,000 tons of food this year, compared with 2,200,000 tong 
last year, about 1,000,000 tons in 1945 and about $00,000 tong ig 
1944. In view of the drop in production inside India and the 
running-down of the machinery of procurement and distributi 
the current rate of imports is regarded by officials of the food 
department as being insufficient to ward off severe local sh 
in the near future. The only actual food riots that have taken 
place so far have occurred in Gujerat and Kathiawar, on the west 
coast of India. a 

Pakistan is self-sufficient in food, provided communications and 
administration are up to the task of distribution. The Weg 
Punjab and Sind have more than enough with which to meet the 
deficits of the Northwest Frontier Province and Baluchistan. Ease 
Bengal with the inclusion of the rich rice-producing region of 
Sylhet is thought to be just about self-sufficient. 

Food is a subject about which the cry of “ Woif ! ” has beeg 
too often raised. It is perhaps too early to say that famine ip 
imminent or inevitabie in any particular par- of India, but the 
situation is certainly graver than at any time since the summer 
of 1942 and it can only become worse as the full effects of this 
disastrous communal war make themselves more widely felt. 


Mexico Holdsto Its Programme 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN LATIN AMERICA] 


‘THE “reconversion” of Mexico is firmly tied to the countty$ 
programme of revolution—a genuine social and economic process 
begun in 1910 and not to be confused with overnight coups d'état! 
This is the basis from which Mexicans approach their post-war 
problems. Their eager sponsorship at the Petropolis Conferenge 
ot economic discussions. which, as one of their delegates said 
the writer, “Mexico cannot afford to postpone indefinitely,” 
reflects theic feeling that present plans must not be ‘upset’ at 
Bogota. It.also underlines the fact that, whereas other Latin 
American countries may have hopes of fimancial aid, Mexico has 
a programme to which to pin its hopes. How far it can quickly 
year practical politics is the basic preoccupation of Preside 
Aleman. 
Cardinal objectives that have thrust themselves into the fore- 
ground of “reconversion” ave the redistribution of the land (the 
earliest and the fundamental promise of the revolution), the pfo- 
motion of secondary industries, and the developmen: of hydro- 
electric power. Ambitious schemes in these directions have 
achieved momentum since President Aleman took office! (in 
December, but progress depends on the success with which serious 
short-term financial problems are tackled. abisise 
Mexico, like other countries, is short of dollars, More than 
75 per cent of its imports come from the United States, anda 
great increase in these imports since the war has been accompani 
by a decline in the real value of its customs receipts (since price 
have risen and Mexican dutics are levied on volumes, not 
The tourist trade brings some $90,000,000 a year, equivalent © 
almost a quarter of last year’s visible exports bur silver output 
fell by a third last year, and silver exports are unlikely, at least 
for some years, to regain their former importance. Qil production, 
though rising, is still lower than before the expropriation of foreign 
mterests in 1938 ; an increasing proportion of the yield is being 
refined in Mexico, but domestic consumption has also fista 
because of the post-war influx of American cars. Indeed, Mexite 
is now said to be a net importer of petroleum. FY 
These are salient features in a trade situation that is draining 
the substantial reserves of $376,000,000 which Mexico had accumu- 
lated by September, 1945. By the end of last year they wert 
reduced to some $2§0,600,000, and in August the Bank of Mexico's 
gold and foreign exchange holdings represented only 31 per cent 
of the currency (the lega} minimum is 25 per cent). crucial 
index is the Mexican import surplus. ‘This was $54, 
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1945 and $145,000,000 in 19463 it is now running at about 
$175,000,000 a year. 
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Will the Peso Hold Its Value? 


Steps have been taken to meet the immediate problem. Severe 
import restrictions were introduced in July and are being enforced, 
Cusoms duties--aun important source of revenue to all Latin 

ican Governments—have been faised. They may be yet 
more effectively raised by a switch to the ad valorem basis for 
which Mexican indystry.is.pressing. While the demand for 
dollars has shrunk drastically, the full effect.of the import cuts 
will mot be seen until October, when “transit” shipments, 
exempted from the ban, should cease. 

Meanwhile, Mexico faces the consequences of currency inflation. 
The danger of runaway ‘inflation was at one time very real, but 
the circulation has receded from its 1946 peak of over 
4,000,000.000 PESOS (agaMMSt 900,000,000 pesos in 1939), and bank 
credit restrictions have produced a very mild deflationary trend. 
Acute deflation, however, which might strangle industrial growth, 
has nd place in the Government's monetary programme. The real 
urban cost of living is perbaps three times as high as in 1939, 
and the credit director of the Ministry of Finance estimates that 
the peso, pegged at 4.85 to the dollar, might fall, if lefr to find 
its own level, to rather more than seven, 

The prospects that this “internal depreciation ” may eventually 
be reflected in exchange rates—in short, that the peso may fall— 
cannot be lightly dismissed. As a signatory to the Bretton Woods 
agresmient, the Mexican Government has declared its intention of 
maintaining the actual rate. There are signs, however, that it 
regrets, having committed itself on this point, and that, while 
hoping to avoid devaluation, it regards it as a contingency that 
may arise in the near future, In five months’ time, it is under- 
stood, Mexico proposes to seek from the United States a sub- 
stantial development loan. If, in the words of an authoritative 
Mexican spokesman, “the Americans do not provide the means 
for our development, we shall.have to make our own by printing 
more money and letting the peso go.” 

It is easier to gauge Mexican pretensions than to foresee the 
cutcome of this approach. In 1944 a mixed United States- 
Mexican Commission found that, for an agreed development pro- 
pgramm excending over several years, comprising mainly irrigation 
and power projects, Mexico-would need $383,000,000. Against 
this, Mexico has still some $50,000,000 to its credit with the 
Export-Import Bank. By January and the Bogota Conference 


. 5 
it will probably have little else, if anything, in the way of do!lais 
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Fair Terms for Foreign Capital 


As a desperate remedy, an inflationary policy would certainly 
have critics: in the United States, which supplies the bulk of 
Mexican imports, and in Mexico itself, where a deliberate reversal 
cf the deflationary process would necessarily raise many new 
problems. As recently as April, the Minister of Finance told 
American bankers that Mexico would welcome foreign capital 
on fair terms, “ although, of course, no Government can guarantee 
investments.” In the sense that an inflationary policy would dis- 
courage them (as the Minister recognised by pledging his Govern- 
ment to do all in theis power to avoid exchange fluctuations) it 
would obviously shut out the private risk capital which Mr 
Truman at Petropolis plainly indicated as the major, if not the 
chosen, instrument for Latin American development. 

Mexicans, however, continue their search for capital. Their 
argument that Latin America is a “secure region,” and therefore 
offers safer and more lucrative possibilities for dollar investments 
than Europe, is already being applied in a direct‘on which shows 
that the Mexican Government has the courage of its convictions. 
Talks with American interests have béen started with a view to 
securing “ substantial new investments.” inthe oil industry, in 
which no appreciable capital has been sunk since its expropriation. 
The terms offered. are thar the Government should retain sub- 
soil rights and pay operators a royalty on each basel—a broad 
reversal of the old system... Demestic consumption, as already 
indicated, has increased heavily. It was recently announced that, 
of this year’s estimated output of §§,000,000 barrels, only 
12,000,000 would be exported. At this rate of production, Mexico’s 
estimated reserves of 900,000,000 barrels would be exhausted in 
less than 18 years. A higher. production rate»would, of course, 
raise exports to the extent that it would éxceed domestic needs ; 
but these are increasing, and experts hold_that, in fact, further ex- 
ploration is urgently needed if present output is to be maintained. 
Their verdict is a significant reminder that efficient: operating 
means Constant drilling, which in turn means a constant capital 
outlay. 


(To be concluded.) 
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To those who are struggling to moderate their smoking, we 

Suggest that the transition can be made smooth and pleasur- 

able by a change to Rothmans Pall Mall de Luxe—a 
delectable blend, too good for chain smoking. 


Rothman of Fal Mall 


THE BEST-KNOWN TOBACCONIST 
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If you find White Horse Whisky hard to 
obtain, it is partly because so very many 
@ people want what little there is, 
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This will fortify your whole system against colds and influenza, 


by giving you that extra supply of essential vitamins A and D. GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Industry’s New Tasks 


HREE weeks ago, British industry took its first measure of 
the 1948 export targets. Now it has to study the new 
target set for it and for Western European industry by the Paris 
report of the Committee of European Co-operation. Quite 
sooa it may have to make its contribution towards the promised 
cut of £200 million in the capital investment programme. In- 
dustry has not yet fully seized the importance of filling more 
than half of the British trade gap by a 50 per cent increase in 
exports over the rate at the end of 1946, and of doing so by the 
end of next year ; but it has not even begun to think about its 
major responsibilities in closing Western Europe’s dollar deficit 
by 1951. The export drive is a desperate attempt to balance the 
British external account at the level of extreme austerity. But 
the proposals in the Paris report are designed to make Western 
Europe viable by 1951 by programmes of expanded food and 
basic industrial output, supported meanwhile by imports of 
food and feeding stuffs and some capital equipment from the rest 
of the world. The one is hopefully based on the willingness 
of the world at large to take a great increase in British exports, 
despite the prevailing tendency of most countries to cut their 
imports. The other seeks salvation through a great increase in 
the essential ingredients of economic recovery—more coal, steel, 
electric power and transport. The export targets deal in the 
formal arithmetic of razor blades and lawn mowers, but dare 
not look beyond 1948. The Paris report attempts to write 
“the history of the next few years which is still veiled from 
human eyes ” in the more fundamental terms of basic industries 
and services. 

The responsibilities which the Paris report (if it is accepted 
by the United States as a basis for further aid to Europe) will 
impose on Britain will be heavy. This country will have to do 
more than any other. to restore the European coal economy ; 
it is the biggest steel producer among the participating countries, 
and it will still be the biggest after the restoration of French, 
Belgian and (perhaps) Western German steel production in 
1951 ; it is making a great effort to rebuild its merchant fleet, 
which will be available for the service of other countries ; 
a high proportion of Europe’s expanded oil refining capacity 
is to be laid down in Britain, under schemes already approved 
before the sixteen countries met in Paris ; nearly one-third of 
the projected increase in electric generating plant is accounted 
for by extensions (including 24 new power stations) already 
put in hand by the Central Electricity Board for completion by 
1951. 

Until the reports of the technical committees are published 
in ten days’ time, the exact part which British industry is 
expected to play in the programme of European self-help will 
not be known. But the summaries of these reports published 
with the Paris report (these are included in this week’s Records 
and Statistics supplement) give a fair amount of detail, par- 
ticularly for coal. With the aid of imports from Poland, 
Europe’s coal requirements and supplies should be balanced by 
1951. The sixteen countries and Western Germany are expected 
to increase their net pithead production from 439 million metric 
tons this year to 584 million metric tons in 1951. For Britain, 
this involves an increase in output, which the report confidently 
Puts at 199 million metric tons for this year, to 249 million tons 


in the space of four years, Can it be achieved? The Paris 
report has provided more hopeful evidence than anything which 
has lately come from the National Coal Board or Mr Shinwell 
—an expanded labour force, extensive capital development 
(including 20 new sinkings), intensified use of modern 
mechanised methods, new washing plants and improved under- 
ground haulage. It commits the British coal industry to 
resuming exports of coal to the participating countries, begin- 
ning with 6,000,000 tons next year (a good deal better than Mr 
Shinwell’s “ trickle”) and rising to 29 million tons in 1951. 
Almost the whole of the capital. cost of £250 million will be 
spent on mining machinery and supplies produced in Britain. 

Comment on any of the targets, and particularly on the coal 
target, should be reserved. It is for the American authorities 
to satisfy themselves that the objectives have been realistically 
framed and can be attained. Yet it will not escape their 
notice that the projected British coal output appears to rest on 
an annual increase in productivity of the order of 5 per cent 
and also, it would seem, on an increase of mining manpower 
to about 750,000 ; after allowing for wastage during the four 
years and for the recent slackening in recruitment, this will be 
a formidable undertaking. Unless the promised output is forth- 
coming by 1951, the entire European recovery programme. wil! 
be imperilled. But it is probably expecting too much of the 
coal industry, given its present labour supply and technical 
handicaps, to provide r§ million tons more coal next year. 
Exports to Europe must certainly be resumed, but it is all too 
probable that next year at least, they will absorb pretty well the 
whole of the possible expansion of output. 

The increase in raw steel output set down in the Paris report 
amounts to 60 per cent of 1947 production and 25 per cent 
above the best pre-war year. These figures are complicated by 
the problem of Western Germany, but the British contribution 
is clear and definite. Output this year is put at 12.7 million 
ingot tons ; next year’s target is 14 million tons, which is cer- 
tainly. within the bounds of achievement, given sufficient coal ; 
and output should rise to 15 million ingot tons by 1951. This 
is not a spectacular increase, compared with the targets which 
Continental steel producing countries have been set. But 
recovery in Continental output has been dogged by fuel short- 
age and has been painfully slow compared with the compara- 
tively high and steady rate of output achieved in Britain. 
Modernisation rather than expansion is the keynote, with greater 
emphasis on pig iron and ingot steel capacity than on finishing 
plants. ‘That is in line with the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion’s plan, submitted to the Government nearly two years ago, 
which contemplated an increase in ingot capacity from 14 to 16 
million tons, of which nearly 6,000,000 tons was to be provided 
by newly built plants over 74 years. The emphasis in the steel 
programune is not on the hasty creation of new capacity, but on 
improved efficiency and a better technical balance between the 
different sections of the European steel industry to avoxd over- 
expansion. é 

In steel (part from special items like continuous strip mills 
which can only be supplied by the United States) as in coal, 
the participating countries will provide an impressively high 
proportion of the new equipment which is needed. Indeed, 
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that is true of most of the investment programme which is 
outlined in the Paris report. The following table compares the 
total requirements and import requirements for several items 
of new equipment :— 
New Equipment 1948-51—ParticipatinG COUNTRIES AND 
WESTERN GERMANY 





Import Requirements 





Total - Home 
Require- F Production 
. rom Other 
ments From U.S.A. }- Garces 
In $U.S, Millions 
Coal mining machinery ......... 3,563 220 387 3,078 
Electric generators ..........00. 5,000 300 ob 4,700 
OW refining plant ........65.006 1,848 555 33 1,260 
Shded- PRA on o's cick Abie Sbk Fe ee a 400 Ses a 
In 000 units 
Teaptati. cis nevsdunspadeeen tases 838 b ’ 1,219 
LONE ©... ckcccesuhansad 9-4 = wae 12-0 
oo... ree reer 724 c 621 
PUMCUEEE CORE . 5. sekncagseion 24 c j 22 











@ No estimate given; most of the new equipment will be provided by the participating 
countries, 


6 Total exports 446,000; net import requirements, 51,000 heavy, 14,000 light tractors, 


¢ Deficits may involve imports from U.S.A. totalling $367 mm. for freight cars and 
$112 mn. for passenger cars. 


There is no special merit in the fact that Western Europe, as a 
whole, should be able to provide the bulk of its new basic equip- 
ment from its own resources during the next four years. It has 
always done so in the past, and the national plans of the par- 
ticipating countries are based on the simple necessity of doing 
so in the future. The Paris report is not, in this respect at 
least, a shopping list. But, by its concentration on the essential 
foundations of industrial recovery, it has perhaps given less 
than due weight to the technical importance of the residual 
imports of new plant which will be required from the United 
States—of which the steel strip mills and certain oil refinery 
plant are good examples. 

It would be a useful exercise, if the material existed, to relate 
the Paris plan to the British planning for industry and agricul- 
ture, and to the export drive. Unfortunately, this is at 
present impossible, except in very general terms. Britain will 
clearly be expected to supply a high proportion of certain 
items in the table above to other European countries. That 
will not necessarily conflict either with the progress of re- 
equipping British industry or with the balancing of Britain’s 
external account as a whole. But it does mean that after the 
acceptance of the Paris report, some machinery will have to be 
created so that exports of heavy industrial plant are allocated 
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in accordance with Europe’s needs, even at the expense of 
Britain’s need for dollars. Nor does the Paris report attempt tp 
cover the full range of European self-help to which Britain wij 
have to contribute. There is no mention of textiles, genera 
industrial machinery or trucks, which British industry will haye 
to supply in large quantities. Already, the potential drain of 
supplies from the home market which will be needed to mee 
the 1948 export targets is generally under-estimated. Here are 
some comparisons between the required increase in certaip 
exports during the next fifteen months and current deliveries to 
the home market: — 


Increase in Equivalent 
Exports over Brovariile ' 
Jan.—June 1947 of Current ~ 


Average to meet . Home 


End-1948 Targets —_ Deliveries 

(Monthly Rates) (per cent.) 
Coal ('G00 tome) Fo. Fees ce cece 1,195 8 
Steel (‘000 toms). .......seeeeeee 83 4 
Machinery* vgon's) Fished oe:s ¢ a0 5,780 6] 
Motor cars ({000's) ..........46: 5,800 135 
Commercial trucks (/000's) ...... 450 21 
Cotton (mn. Ibs. yarn equivalent). 9°6 22 
Wool (mn. linear yds)........... 7 52 
Cement (000 tons) ............. 51 12 


* Includes agricultural machinery, boilers, internal combustion 
engines, pumps, machine tools, etc, 
None of these targets will be easy to hit, least of all the 
machinery target. Yet this is inseparable from the success of the 
Paris proposals. It involves a serious diversion of output from 
home supplies of the very capital items that are urgently needed 
for British industrial re-equipment—even of items which are 
required for the fulfilment of British undertakings in the Paris 
report. Once more, old lessons have to be relearned: ‘that 
swollen capital programmes must be pruned, though in the'right 
way, so that the damage inflicted on British industrial recovery 
is kept to the minimum in order to raise the speed of European 
basic industrial recovery to the maximum. It is impossible to 
increase the rate of output of heavy industrial plant very rapidly 
—though a bout of disinflation would certainly work a few 
miracles in easing the congestion of work now optimistically 
labelled “in progress.” Nor is a great expansion in the capital 
producing industries required—new output would not emerge 
in time and it would have scarcely any temporary usefulness. It 
is industry of the second order of importance which may have 
to go short of new plant, so that those basic industries in Europe 
which cannot make do and mend can have a chance to recover 
in four years’ time. 


Patent Law Reform 


HE Departmental Committee set up to consider the Patents 
and Designs Act and the practice of the Patent Office and 
of the Courts in matters arising from them has now published 
its final report. It was set up in April 1944, and issued two 
interim reports, the first in April 1945 and the second in 
April 1946. Some action has already been taken on the first 
interim report, which dealt urgently with the problem of pro- 
viding additional machinery by which an extension of the period 
of a patent could conveniently be granted to compensate in- 
ventors for their inability to develop patents during the period 
of the war. The result was the passing of the Patent Act, 1946. 
No action has yet been taken on the second interim report. 
The reports cover all aspects of a subject which abounds in 
technical difficulty. They are concerned with a branch. of 
statute law of some antiquity and their recommendations 
are in the nature of modifications to the existing law rather 
than drastic changes in established principle. Many of these 
modifications are of technical interest to patent law practitioners 


which it would be impracticable to deal with here—amatters 
on which experience has shown that some alteration in preseat 
law or practice is desirable. None the less, the reports do rai 
a number of major points, and on some of the Committee's 
recommendations there may well be differences of opinion. 
The first is the proposal made in the second interim report 
that the Comptroller-General of Patents should have the power 
to investigate the subject matter of a specification before grat 
ing a patent. At the moment the Patent Office is c 
to see that an invention for which a patent is requested com 
stitutes “a manner of new manufacture.” It is not required 
to investigate whether in fact there is inventive merit a 


all. This is a matter for the High Court if, and only if, the — 


patent is subsequently challenged. The final report, with two 


dissentients, recommends that the Comptroller should be give — 


power to reject any application on the ground that it appeals 
to him “ to be wholly lacking in subject matter”, that is, that 
it lacks inventive merit. The implications of this re 
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ation are obvious. It would cast on the machinery of the Patent 
Office a wholly new burden (and one which the Courts now 
discharge). It would involve every inventor in the obligation, 
with its attendant delay and expense, of establishing that his 
invention had substance. And it is doubtful if the subsequent 
gain in the repute of a patent when granted would compensate 
for this new obligation. 

Another important suggestion made in the second interim 
report was that two special technical Judges should be 
appointed to hear patent actions. This was a unanimous recom- 
mendation and could have been carried into effect under powers 
contained in the Judicature Acts without the need for special 
legislation (just in the same way that many reforms in divorce 
procedure have already been made). It is to te regretted that 
the opportunity has not already been taken of making this ex- 
periment ; it would certainly be unfortunate if it were deferred 
until any legislation required to deal with the Patent Acts them- 
selves can be considered by Parliament. The final report makes 
suggestions for the alteration of some 50 sections in the Patent 
Acts and for a divorce between the law affecting Patents and 
that which concerns Designs. 

On the whole the Committee have shown great skill in their 
suggestions for removing anomalies and anachronisms in the 
statutes as they exist at present, without creating any real break 
in the structure of patent law. There are ten major matters 
upon which they made recommendations, and of these, probably 
eight would command general acceptance. These eight include 
first, a provision conferring the right to apply for patent pro- 
tection upon the assignee of an invention as well as on the 
original inventor ; second, statutory provision to clarify the 
rights of joint owners of a patent; third, a restatement of 
the rights of third parties where a patent is prolonged or 
restored ; fourth, the provision of statutory rules to meet the 
case of an invention made by an employee in the course of his 
employment, when there is any dispute regarding the ownership 
of the patent. 

* 

Another important recommendation proposes that the period 
of monopoly granted by a patent should start from the filing 
of the complete specification though priority in respect of the 
invention should accrue from the time when the original appli- 
cation is deposited. This would clear away many practical 
difficulties and should meet many of the points raised at the 
International Patent Conferences on behalf of countries whose 
patent law provides no counterpart to the British procedure 
for the grant of provisional protection, There is likely to be 
little disagreement on the further suggestions that statutory 
recognition should be given to the interest of an exclusive 
licensee in any litigation which concerns a patent in respect 
of which he holds a licence, and that some machinery should 
be provided by which any person who desires to manufacture 
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an article which might be alleged to constitute an infringement 
of an existing patent could ask the Court to declare whether 
or not the proposed manufacture would in fact constitute an 
infringement. At the moment such a person may be left in 
a state of complete uncertainty by the holder of a patent, to 
the detriment of enterprise in trade. 

More controversy is likely to arise over the two remaining 
recommendations. The first relates to Section 38 of the Act. 
Under this section, new substances produced by chemical pro- 
cesses or intended for food or medicine cannot per se be 
subjects of a patent, though a patent may be granted in respect 
of a particular method of manufacture. The recommendation 
of the Committee is that this exception should be 
repealed. It is not possible to feel complete assurance that 
the view of the Committee is right. The original provision was 
introduced into patent law by the Act of 1919, mainly to debar 
numetous broad claims in respect of new dyestuffs made by 
German inventors in British patent specifications. The evidence 
laid before the Committee tended to show that progress in 
chemical research had made it very difficult to interpret the 
Act as it stands and that as a result there is a tendency for patent 
specifications to attempt to get round the Act by claiming pro- 
tection for all possible methods of manufacture, in the hope 
that by these means they will protect what in fact is being 
manufactured. Can anyone now draw a satisfactory line 
between what is a chemical process and what is a mechanical 
process ? Is a new alloy a new chemical substance or a mixture 
of metals ? Would all chemists agree on an answer ? 

On the other hand the Committee did accept the fact that to 
amend the Act in this way would give the holder of a patent 
for a new chemical substance an exclusive right to manufacture 
that substance, and there are strong arguments that if the patent 
laws are to be amended, amendments should be directed towards 
freeing enterprise and not restricting it still further. The final 
answer is probably to be found in the provision of safeguards, 
such as compulsory licences, which will protect the financial 
rights of the patent holder while preventing him from building 
up a monopoly in a manufacturing process to the detriment 
of trade. 

The final recommendation, on which there will be some dis- 
cussion, deals with the use by the Crown of patented inventions. 
Under the existing Acts, the Crown, or its servants and agents, 
has the right to use an invention “ for the services of the Crown.” 
This right exists in peacetime and is distinct from the addi- 
tional rights given by wartime legislation and from the Crown’s 
interest in what are known as “ secret patents.” This part of the 
Committee’s proposals deals with what rights should be possessed 
by the Crown under normal conditions. Its conclusion broadly 
is that if the Crown desires to make use of a patented invention in 
circumstances that correspond to an ordinary industrial use then it 
should apply for a compulsory licence in precisely the same way 
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that an ordinary industrial user is entitled to do at the present 
time. The two points of view on this can easily be stated, Since 
the Crown has increasing interests in industrial activity, there is 
much to be said for limiting any unusual privilege over the 
patent to those cases where the invention is of value primarily 
for the Crown’s services. Yet, many activities essential to the 
well-being of the State are not carried on directly by the Crown 
but by industrial concerns on its behalf. If these were com- 
pelled to disclose their purpose in the use of a patented inven- 
tion to a patentee who may be a national of any country, obvious 
dangers would arise. Many will think that the Committec’s 
recommendation requires further consideration. 

As though changes in patent law were not enough, the Com- 
mittee has also tackled the law relating to designs. Both sub- 
jects have usually been linked together, but their association 


Busines 
No Exports, No Steel : 


Hard on the announcement of the export targets with their 
emphasis on vehicles, machinery and other engineering products 
and on Sir Stafford Cripps’ admission that the system of steel 
allocation needed improvement, Mr Wilmot has this week given 
the engineering industry notice that allocations of steel and 
some other raw materials are in future to be related to the 
export achievements of individual firms. Mr Wilmot describes 
this step as both a sanction and an incentive. There is no 
possibility of any substantial increase in total deliveries of steel 
to the engineering industry and therefore the increased needs 
of steel for export production will have to come from production 
for the home market, “including particularly capital goods of 
all kinds, building, civil engineering works and machinery.” 
The intention is to squeeze the home market very hard ; indus- 
tries will be given a low home quota, to be divided among 
manufacturers in proportion to their export performance. And 
this whole process of the big stick and little carrot is to be 
controlled, Mr Wilmot hopes, by an adjustment of steel allo- 
cations to individual firms. 

The Minister of Supply was prudent enough to recognise that 
special complexities will arise. In the machinery industry, for 
example, the diversion of output from home to export will 
do more harm than good if it jeopardises the export ability of 
the home industries for which it had been designed. Coal mining 
machinery is a case in point. But for industry generally, cuts 
in machinery and supplies for the re-equipment of home produc- 
tion will be inevitable. As for the important common service 
item—-components like ball bearings, electric motors and precision 
chain—the Government will “do what it can” to provide raw 
materials. 

The intention of the Ministry of Supply to modify the previous 
practice which allocaged steel according to the using industries, 
and not according to the markets in which their end-products 
were to be sold, has a certain realism about it. It is an admission 
that export targets require something more than propaganda 
for success. But Mr Wilmot’s sanctions and incentives are not 
convincing. They will clearly involve new delays, new 
arguments between individuals, firms and departments, difficulties 
of relating supplies of raw materials: to promises of export 
performance (particularly in, an industry, like engineering where 
individual items may take many months to complete) and greater 
difficulties of proving that the maximum effort ‘has been put 
into increasing export business, Is the administrative machine 
competent to cope with thes¢ new plapning responsibilities ? 
There is little in the previous record of the Tron and Steel 
Control which suggests that it is. The engineeting industry 
has meanwhile been put under*notice that the Mimister of Supply 
may in future require statutory returns (perhaps -each quarter) 
of production and exports; he is also contemplating’ that the 
manufacture of engineering consumer goods should in future be 
permitted only under licence. The Minister is asking more than 
a little of industry in his latest proposals.” They recall some 
of the reservations expressed in The Economist of September 6th 
on the policy of doling out raw materials for export only. The 
new system will not work without much friction, even assuming 
that radical. improvements canbe «made. in -the efficiency, of 
allocation of ‘steel supplies. | 
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is largely historical and, despite their administration by the same 
Government department is now no more. than a matter of 
administrative convenience. The report makes the tidy. recom. 
mendation that designs might well form the subject of g 
separate act, but the detailed proposals which it offers are rather 
contentious. But whatever the President of the Board of Trade 
may feel about this part of the report on designs, the: proposals 
on patents do call for prompt action, now that the patent law has 
been given an expert overhaul which has produced such a 
measure of agreement. Industry is inevitably handicapped by 
defects in the patent laws whether they be large or small, Jt 
is to be hoped that the Board of Trade will seize the oppor. 
tunity presented by the completion of. this survey to. pregs 
its claim for Parliamentary time for new legislation, with the 
confidence that industry and commerce are on its side, 


s Notes 


The Motor Industry’s Reply 


Mr Wilmot’s announcement of the new steel allocation plan 
for the engineering industry was followed on Thursday by a report 
to the Minister from the Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders on his suggestion (which was also discussed in the article 
of September 6th) that the industry’s aim should be one model 
per firm or factory. This proposal was made on August 28thand 
the industry has in consequence been able to take account in its 
reply of the official export target for motor cars announced in the 
intervening period. The Society’s reply was presented to the 
Minister on September 30th, only 24 hours before the announce- 
ment of the new allocation scheme for steel, but the Minister may 
well have been already aware of the industry’s views on 
steel allocation through the Engineering Advisory Council, 

It was not expected that the Ministers’ suggestion for a quicker 
cut in the number of models produced would get a hearty recep- 
tion from the industry. The manufacturers are satisfied that an 
annual rate of production of 475,000 cars can be achieved by 
December, 1948, “ without further abnormal capital expenditure” 
(which more rapid standardisation might entail) provided that 
adequate steel supplies are forthcoming. This figure of 475,000 
compares with a present rate of under 300,000 and allows for 
meeting the end-1948 export target plus home requirements of 
160,000 cars a year for three years. Essential home requirements 
are defined as the minimum desirable replacement rate of old cars, 
The Society points out that the imposition of a greater rate of 
standardisation than is at present being worked out in the pro- 
duction of models and components would: jeopardise the export 
drive since large-scale retooling, the cancellation of outstanding 
orders and the rearrangement of the labour force would be neces- 
sary. The import potential and research functions of the specialist 
producers are also considered at length. 

There is a wide gap between the industry’s preference for 
increased standardisation by raising production and the Govern- 
ment’s decision to allocate steel supplies on the basis of export 
target requirements tying each firm’s steel quota for home ft- 
quirements to its export performance. ‘The industry’s emphasis 
on the need to maintain production of those models which havea 
proved export market—even at the price of a little less standardisa- 
tion of models—is a point of substance. The industry has not 
given the impression that it is trying to evade the issue of a greater 
degree of standardisation, which is a question somewhat apart 
from exports. But it is not disposed to hurry, because it thinks 
haste at this juncture might be dangerous. So it might. But the 
obvious need is to bring discussion about standardisation within 
the discipline of a timetable. 


* * * 


Steel Prices and Costs 


A year ago, basic steel prices were raised by 5s a ton—#@ 
modest increase which passed on only half of the increase 
production. costs for -wages, transport, ore and. stores: 
balance was to be met from reduction of costs arising 
increased efficiency of new plant and economies in fuel by the 
use of richer, imported ores. With the industry running close 
to effective capacity, the scope for further savings was bot 
be small, and recent increases in fuel and freight charges*have 
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ted that a consequential increase in steel prices of 7}— 
1o per cent might be justified. 

In the event, the increases have again been more modest than 
the rise in costs. Steel prices generally have been raised by 
s or 6 per cent from October rst. Steel billets are increased 
by 158 a ton, heavy steel products by 18s 6d a ton and sheets 

23s 6d a ton. Greater use of foreign ores has reduced the 
coke consumption in pig iton production from 1.06 tons per ton 
of basic pig to a little over 1.05 tons during the twelve months 
to last July, but ore imports from Empire sources have declined 
this year and steel scrap has been increasingly difficult to obtain 
at home and abroad. Imports of richer ore from abroad can 
be maintained for the next few years—though there is a signifi- 
cant passage in the Paris report which points out that supplies 
will be adequate up to 1950 but will fall short of demand in 
1951. Scrap supplies are more problematical; the postponement 
of less important capital extensions in many European countries 
is likely to reduce them for the next year or two. Some further 
economies may be expected from full-scale operation of iron 
and steel plants, from the starting of new furnaces and the 
gathering impetus of the Federation’s development programme. 
But they they are not likely to be large, and they would be 
imperilled by any failure of coal supplies or transport. 


* . * 


Price Fixing and the Consumer 


The President of the Board of Trade has appointed a Com- 
mittee to inquire generally into the practice of resale price main- 
tenance. The Committee have been given wide terms of reference 
to consider such practices as the fix‘ng of minimum wholesale 
and retail prices or margins by producers, and the consequent 
effects upon the supply, distribution and consumption of goods. 
They are asked to report whether any steps are desirable to 
“prevent or regulate” the continuance of these practices in the 
imerests of efficient production and distribution. 

Such an inquiry is certainly long overdue. ‘Too little is known 
about the composite costs which together make up retail selling 
prices, and this lack of knowledge will not be remedied uni‘l 
the new censuses of distribution have been operating for a few 
years. The Committee’s report will be regarded as an essential 
supplement to this information. Their inquiries must inevitably 
cover the policies of manufacturers with regard to prices, dis- 
counts and “stop lists”; the methods employed by wholesale 
and retail trade associations to ensure that resale price mainten- 
ance is observed, and the repercussions of these policies on costs 
of manufacture and distribution. The only trade specifically ex- 
cluded from the Committee’s work is building materials, for 
which a Committee has already been appointed by the Minister 
of Works to report on distribution problems. 

Wartime economies greatly compressed the distributive system 
and weakened its competitive elements. Before the war agree- 
ments for rigid profit margins, minimum prices and “tied dis- 
counts” were being increasingly required from retailers by pro- 
ducers of branded goods. Resale price maintenance received 
further impetus during the war, often as a result of official policy 
to keep prices down. -Owing to wartime inflation and the depre- 
cation of quality of many consumer goods, the cushion of 
manufacturers’ profits which in many cases looked reasonable 
enough to gain official consent when reta‘l prices were originally 
fixed appears, in the light of later events, to have been too gensrous 
in some cases, Since many of the restrictions of war will remain 
for a long time in peace, it is not too early to look at this par- 
ticular aspect of “ featier-bedding.” : 

Thus the Committee will not suffer from lack of subject matter. 
It will be certainly important if they conclude that effective 
measures of regulation of resale price maintenance can be devised. 
Despite the rapid progress which has been made in the art of 
costing, the revision of fixed prices tends to be too late and too 
limited. But if the Committee were to propose the prevention of 
resale price maintenance, fundamental changes in the law would 
be involved which could hardly be confined to the retail trade. 


2 x * 


Higher Prices for Canadian Wheat 


With American wheat prices still advancing towards the $3 
a bushel mark, the recent negotiations’ under the Anglo- 
ladian wheat contract were bound to concede an increase in 
the price to be paid by Britain for next year’s supplies. Under 
the contract. the price for 1946-47 and 1947-48 was fixed at $1.55 
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per bushel and the guaranteed minimum price for 1948-49, $1.25— 
leaving the actual price to be negotiated. The new price for the 
1948-49 crop is $2 per bushel, and the quantity remains at 140 
million bushels, including a minimum of 300,000 tons of flour. 
Considerable opposition to the contract was first voiced in Canada, 
though it came more from merchants than from the farmers, 
but it is now generally recognised as an important instrument 
in the stabilisation of Canadian wheat production. In present 
circumstances, the increase in the price for next year’s supplies 
is unavoidable, and it is not immoderate, given the prospect of 
a continuing world shortage of bread grains. 

From the British viewpoint, indeed, the contract has great 
advantages, for prices in the world market would undoubtedly 
be well above $2 per bushel, and the supply of 140 million bushels 
is, within the limits of prediction, more or less guaranteed for 
next season. The International Wheat Agreement proposed by 
the United States last spring (which the United Kingdom did not 
support) set a maximum price for 1948-49 of $1.70 per bushel, 
but under conditions of acute shortage of supplies it could 
certainly not have been kept at this level and supplies for Britain 
would not have been assured. Once again, expectations that the 
world grain position would regain normality in a couple of years 
have been belied ; at the risk—and in the hope—of undue caution, 
it would be better to defer the prospect of equilibrium between 
grain supplies and requirements until the early ‘fifties. 


* * * 


The Wages Spiral 


It is a pity that the Ministry of Labour’s innocent proposal 
to set up a special department to watch wage movements has in- 
curred the suspicion of the TUC, which in the last week or two 
has shown a psychopathic fear that the Government might seek 
to exercise some influence over the course of wages. Mr Isaacs’ 
famous letter may have been tactless in giving publicity to a propo- 
sition put by the Prime Minister two months ago, when he urged 
that workers should not press for increased wages at this time. 
But measurement of wages seems a fairly innocuous function of 
administration, which even the TUC might have been expected to 
admit. Given the current pressure for wage increases and the 
pattern of recent wage agreements, the collation of information 
on wages can hardly serve a harmful purpose. 

There have been no major increases in wages since railway 
workers were awarded a rise of 7s. 6d. in July by the special 
Tribunal, but a number of workers in the distributive trades have 
secured advances in the past few weeks. There are, however, 
several outstanding claims—the most important, though it has yet 
to be precisely formulated, being from the miners, who appear 
to be seeking an increase which would raise the minimum wage 
of low-paid day wage workers by as much as £2 a week. 

A decision on the building workers’ claim for an increase of 3d. 
an hour awaits the result of the ballot on their attitude to payment 
by results. ‘Their acceptance, however, can be taken as certain 
and already negotiations between the two sides have been opened 
on a national agreement ; this will be a framework within which 
each firm can apply its own arrangements to suit the wide varia- 
tions in local conditions. Building employers only agreed on the 
increase of 3d. an hour by a narrow margin, and before doing so 
they sought—but did not get—a lead from Mr Isaacs. But they 
regard payment by results as an essential step towards greater 
output and hope that the immediate price of an increased time 
wage will be justified by improved output later. 

Meanwhile, boot and shoe operatives have tabled a claim for a 
£5 a week minimum, which is now under negotiation. Furniture 
workers are working our their claim for a “ substantial increase ” 
and for narrowing the gap between men’s and women’s rates. 
The Post Office workers’ demand for a £5 minimum and higher 
maximum pay will be discussed with the Postmaster-General 
on October 15th. In all, it is estimated that the wage claims now 
under consideration or about to be presented affect well over 
2,000,000 workers. 

+ * * 


The Financial Half-Year 


The Exchequer Returns covering the first half of the financial 
year show a surplus of ordinary revenue over expenditure of £219.5 
million, This compares with the estimated surplus of {269.6 
million for the full year—an estimate which, on the basis of the 
result achieved in the less favourable revenue half of the year, 
promises to be more than realised. This, however, is a year 
when estimates based on the normal seasonal rhythm of revenue 
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and expenditure may easily prove to be falsified. One of the 
items on which doubt must be focused is the effect of the import 
cuts, and of the diversion of goods from the domestic to the export 
market, on customs and excise receipts. Among the items of 
revenue which have done particularly well are estate duties, which 
to date have yielded £12.7 million more than in the corresponding 
period of last year, whereas for the full year the increased yield 
was only estimated at £7,000,000. Customs duties are also run- 
ning well ahead of estimates, owing to the high level of imports, 
but by contrast excise duties are lagging well behind schedule, 
The general revenue and expenditure position, including the 
“ below-the-line ” items, may be summarised in the following 
table : 


EXCHEQUER RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS 
April Ist to September 30th, 1947 


In Million { 
Ordinary revenue .......% 1647 Ordinary expenditure . 
Net domestic borrowing Sinking funds..........-. 
(other than floating debt) 15 E.P.T., Post-war Credits & 
Net external borrowing and War Damage payments 


1,428 
8 








BID Se 614 CFR TR ee 106 
Capital expenditure ...... 139 

Repayment of floating debt 593 

2,276 2,274 


The second half of the financial year will show considerable 
and significant contrasts with this state of affairs. The net over- 
seas borrow:ng, which has made possible the repayment of nearly 
£600 million of floating debt will dwindle to a small fraction 
of what it has been in the past six months. The capital expendi- 
ture items will, it is to be hoped, reflect the cuts in the capital 
programme which have yet to be specified and announced. Finally, 
there is the effect of the supplementary budget, the preparation of 
which is now confidently reported to be under way. 


* * * 


Lag in Small Savings 


The savings movement.has had an unhappy summer. At 
the opening of the autumn Silver Lining Campaign it finds itself 
£100 million behind its self-set target—a net total for 1947-48 
of £366 million—for the yield of the first 25 weeks of the savings 
year has produced only £65 million net. Sir Harold Mackintosh’s 
recent admission that the Savings Movement is badly behind its 
target and is “really up against it” is certainly justified. To 
the familiar explanations that the holiday season always produces 
a lull in savings and that the cost of living is now affecting the 
ability of many regular savers to maintain their contributions, Sir 
Harold added a third factor—the intrus:on of political considera- 
tions into the movement. He did not express any opinion about 
the quantitative importance of this new factor, but it is sincerely 
to be hoped that it does not account for more than a small part 
of the savings lag. The stability of the movement as a whole is 
based on the avoidance of short-dated withdrawals of savings and 
in no earlier economic crisis have these been severe. But if the 
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aims of the movement were to become entangled jn POlitical 
quarrels, the results might well be disastrous. ae 

These are timely warnings, but better progress in small 
should be made during the remainder of the year, given the 
assistance of savings weeks and of a mew savings service whi 
the movement is understood to have in mind. Of the sma} 
savings media, National Savings Certificates show, on Paper, the 
best progress with an advance of nearly £47 million net. By 
this increase is, of course, largely due to the introduction of the 
new series of Savings Certificates with its extended limit fo 
individual holdings. It seems probable that, in framing this 
year’s net target, the National Savings Committee expected appre. 
ciably greater support from those two million savers who hag 
already bought Savings Certificates up to the earlier limit, ang 
might therefore be prepared to invest up to the new limit in the 
new issue. It is calculated, for instance, thar if one in tep of 
these savers had bought the full amount of the new series, they 
would have provided £100 million of new money. 

The failure of the larger type of investor to play his expected 
part is also reflected in the poor performance of 2} per cen 
Defence bonds, the net proceeds of which have shown a fall 
of £87 million, compared with the first 24 weeks of th 
1946-47 year. This issue has, ef course, been left high and 
dry by the rise in gilt-edged yields to a 3 per cent basis and 
the movement is inhibited from taking a realistic course about it 
owing to the Chancellor’s devotion to 2} per cent. The fact js 
that the success of the savings movement in reaching its targets 
in earlier years has been a direct part of deficit financing, in which 
it has played the useful if economically menial role of mopping 
up some of the dormant cash and bank deposits. To expect in 
to-day’s circumstances to produce net savings of £1,000,000 a day 
may turn out to be an error of heroic faith in the willingness of 
the population to face, for the first time, the necessities of genuine 
voluntary saving. 


* * * 


Switching Begins 


The start of “ switching ” in foreign (mainly dollar) securities 
on Wednesday was marked by mild enthusiasm and some curiosity 
on the Stock Exchange. Prices of old favourites such as US Steel, 
Chrysler, and General Motors were shouted by dealers who had 
been silent for some years, but the first animation of the scene 
soon died away. This was hardly surprising to the large gather- 
ing of members who had come to celebrate the opening dealings, 
for the supply of foreign securities is small, especially of the more 
popular counters of prewar days which have been largely requi- 
sitioned, and most holders are either unaware of their new power 
to switch, or are quite prepared to hold what they have. In fact, 
the few uransactions which were carried through were the subject 
of negotiation. 

The accompanying table shows that London prices opened and 
settled down at a substantial premium over the sterling equivalent 
of prices quoted in the United States. The premiums are mai 
attributable to the present over-valuation of sterling at the official 
rate against the dollar and to the hedge element in dollar stock 
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and expenditure may easily prove to be falsified. One of the 
items on which doubt must be focused is the effect of the import 
cuts, and of the diversion of goods from the domestic to the export 
market, on customs and excise receipts. Among the items of 
revenue which have done particularly well are estate duties, which 
to date have yielded £12.7 million more than in the corresponding 
period of last year, whereas for the full year the increased yield 
was only estimated at £7,000,000. Customs duties are also run- 
ning well ahead of estimates, owing to the high level of imports, 
but by contrast excise duties are lagging well behind schedule. 
The general revenue and expenditure position, including the 
“ below-the-line” items, may be summarised in the following 
table : 


EXCHEQUER RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS 
April lst to September 30th, 1947 


In Million { 





Ordinary revenue .,...... 1,647 Ordinary expenditure .... 1,428 

Net domestic borrowing Sinking funds............ 8 
{other than floating debt) 15 E.P.T., Post-war Credits & 
Vet external borrowing and War Damage payments 

ete! Te 614 WOES FSS SS 106 

Capital expenditure ...... 139 

Repayment of floating debt 595 

2,276 2,274 


The second half of the financial year will show considerable 
and significant contrasts with this state of affairs. ‘The net over- 
seas borrowing, which has made possible the repayment of nearly 
£600 million of floating debt will dwindle to a small fraction 
of what it has been in the past six months. The capital expendi- 
ture items will, it is to be hoped, reflect the cuts in the capital 
programme which have yet to be specified and announced. Finally, 
there is the effect of the supplementary budget, the preparation of 
which is now confidently reported to be under way. 


* * * 


Lag in Small Savings 


The savings movement.has had an unhappy summer. At 
the opening of the autumn Silver Lining Campaign it finds itself 
£100 million behind its self-set target—a net total for 1947-48 
of £366 million—for the yield of the first 25 weeks of the savings 
year has produced only £65 million net. Sir Harold Mackintosh’s 
recent admission that the Savings Movement is badly behind its 
target and is “really up against it” is certainly justified. To 
the familiar explanations that the holiday season always produces 
a lull in savings and that the cost of living is now affecting the 
ability of many regular savers to maintain their contributions, Sir 
Harold added a third factor—the intrus:on of political considera- 
tions into the movement. He did not express any opinion about 
the quantitative importance of this new factor, but it is sincerely 
to be hoped that it does not account for more than a small part 
of the savings lag. The stability of the movement as a whole is 
based on the avoidance of short-dated withdrawals of savings and 
in no earlier economic crisis have these been severe. But if the 
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aims of the movement were to become entangled jn Political 
quarrels, the results might well be disastrous, “tear 

These are timely warnings, but better progress in small saving. 
should be made during the remainder of the year, given the 
assistance of savings weeks and of a mew savings service wh; 
the movement is understood to have in mind. Of the 
savings media, National Savings Certificates show, on paper, the 
best progress with an advance of nearly £47 million net, Bu 
this increase is, of course, largely due to the introduction of the 
new series of Savings Certificates with its extended limit for 
individual holdings. It seems probable that, in frami 
year’s net target, the National Savings Committee expected appre 
ciably greater support from those two million savers who hag 
already bought Savings Certificates up to the earlier limit, ang 
might therefore be prepared to invest up to the new limit in th 
new issue. It is calculated, for instance, tha, if one in ten of 
these savers had bought the full amount of the new series, they 
would have provided £100 million of new money. 

The failure of the larger type of investor to play his expected 
part is also reflected in the poor performance of 2} per cen 
Defence bonds, the net proceeds of which have shown a fal) 
of £87 million, compared with the first 24 weeks of th 
1946-47 year. This issue has, ef course, been left high ang 
dry by the rise in gilt-edged yields to a 3 per cent basis and 
the movement is inhibited from taking a realistic course about jt 
owing to the Chancelfor’s devotion to 2} per cent. The fact is 
that the success of the savings movement in reaching its targets 
in earlier years has been a direct part of deficit financing, in which 
it has played the useful if economically menial role of mopping 
up some of the dormant cash and bank deposits. To expect in 
to-day’s circumstances to produce net savings of £1,000,000.a day 
may turn out to be an error of heroic faith in the willingness of 
the population to face, for the first time, the necessities of genuine 
voluntary saving, 


* * * 


Switching Begins 


The start of “ switching ” in foreign (mainly dollar) securities 
on Wednesday was marked by mild enthusiasm and some curiosity 
on the Stock Exchange. Prices of old favourites such as US Steel 
Chrysler, and General Motors were shouted by dealers who had 
been silent for some years, but the first animation of the soen 
soon died away. This was hardly surprising to the large gather 
ing of members who had come to celebrate the opening dealings 
for the supply of foreign securities is small, especially of the more 
popular counters of prewar days which have been largely requi- 
sitioned, and most holders are either unaware of their new power 
to switch, or are quite prepared to hold what they have. In fact, 
the few transactions which were carried through were the subject 
of negotiation. 

The accompanying table shows that London prices opened and 
settled down at a substantial premium over the sterling equivalent 
of prices quoted in the United States. The premiums are mai 
attributable to the present over-valuation of sterling at the officid 
rate against the dollar and to the hedge element in dollar stocks 
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in foreign securities will evidently be a slow job. And overhang- 
ing it is a precarious dollar situation which may call, once again, 
for further requisitioning of dollar securities, even though that 
course has been formally renounced. 


* * * 


2) per cent for Transport Stock ? 


Last week-end produced an authoritative denial that the 
taking over of railway stocks on January rst next year might be 
deferred. The denial itself was not surprising, for rumour had 
been very busy. That it spread in snowball fashion is a fact 
which the Chancellor might well ponder ; notwithstanding the 
statutory authority of the vesting date and of the schedule of take- 
over prices in the Transport Act, a wide circle of by no means 
sensationally minded people were a week ago prepared to admit 
the possibility that the Government might seek to alter the'r 
undertakings in the Act. 

Infortunately, Mr Dalton, having laid down the general pro- 
position that the proper long-term rate for gilt-edged borrowing 
should be 2} per cent, proceeded to apply it in detail by taking 
2) per cent as the basis for his arithmetical demonstation of 
the profits which would result from the taking over of rail way 
stocks. If there is any truth in the report that negotiators on 
the railway side would have been prepared to settle for 2§ per 
cent, the Government must now be regretting its rejection, for 
the Chancellor is now confronted with the cold market fact that 
3 per cent, and even a little more, prevails on long-dated gilt- 
edged securities. 

The Chancellor has undertaken that the new Transport stock 
will be redeemable “ within this century.” But a 2} per cent 
compensation stock, issued at par, would have to be redeemable 
within this decade, and no one would suggest that the Transport 
Commission should be started off with the tremendous financial 
hazard of £1,160 million of short-dated ‘capital. Same ingenious 
people have atcordirigly been working out various devices which 
might save the Chancellor’s face but would fit the present market 
facts. Some have suggested a stock carrying 3 per cent for, say, 
To years and 24 per cent thereafter. While this might have some 
attractions for the smal! rentier holder of railway stocks, because 
it would cushion his prospective. fall in income, it would hardly 
appeal to large institutional holders. Others are toying with the 
possibility that the Chancellor might offer railway stockholders 
a number of options—a_short-dated security of the Exchequer 
Bond type, a 24 per cent issue which would be accepted at par 
in’payment of death duties and a 3 per cenr stock for the general 
run of stockholders. The Chancellor has the assistance of a 
free forum of advisers in his railway problem. Their discussions 
have somewhat narrowed the discounts at which railway stocks 
stand in relation to the take-over. prices. 


* * * 


Coal ‘Compensation Delays 


The inadequacy of the “interim income period ” .of two 
years, provided in the Coal Industry Act 1946, has been the sub- 
ject of general complaint at recent coal company meetings. Nine 
of the twenty-four months of the “interim period” have. passed 
and at the end of next year the companies will receive no more 
“interim income ”—under the Act this amounts to half the profits 
for income tax purposes for the year to June, 1946, or the average 
of. the two years to June, 1945. The assumption was, of course, 
that by the end of 1948 the process of distributing compensation to 
the companies through the district valuation boards would have 
been completed. Bur the district valuation boards have just been 
appointed, and few colliery companies’ spokesmen confidently 
expect that the compensation stock will be issued before the end 
of 1949 and some are even putting off the date to the 1950s. 

This prospect of delay has raised the spectre of a gap in 
colliery company incomes from the end of 1948 until compensation 
is_received. It has prompted the chairman of Manvers Main 
Collieries to demand a suitable extension of the interim income 
period since the industry is in no way to be blamed for the delays 
which have occurred. Once the district valuation boards™start 
functioning, however, the process should be speeded up, if 
only because the companies will be eager to co-operate in a 
quick settlement. In any case, the fears of the companies dose 
some of their point since interest payments on the compensation 
stock-will be dated back to-the end of the interim period, though 


extended interim income fora further period, at. the 
SPSL See 
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would be agreeable enough to the many companies whose compen. 
sation stock will yield a much smaller sum in interest, ve 
It is unlikely therefore that pleas for an extension of the per; 
will move the Government, even though the distribution of 
global compensation sum of £164 million through the distyj 
and thence to the companies is proving more cumbersome 
lengthy than was originally assumed. Provided the delay is r 
ably short, colliery companies. will not suffer greatly, for most 
them have adequate liquid assets from which dividends can by 
paid. At any rate, holders of good coal shares seem content tg 
keep them in expectation of assets distributions well aboyg 
current share prices, But is there any justification for the post. 
ponement of payment for consumable stores until December ay. 
1948, which appears to have been decided by a Treasury ruling 


* * * 
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Eastern Telegraph Distribution 


The announcement of a special 100 per cent tax free dividend 
on the £5 million ordinary. capital of the Eastern Telegraph 
Company, which is very largely held by Cable and Wi 
(Holding), took the market by. surprise on Tuesday afternoon, 
It reopens the controversy between the preference stoc 
led by Mr Kavanagh, and the controlling ordinary share. 
holder, by which the former. petitioned the Court last June tg 
secure the company’s liquidation and so to obtain their pari passy 
share in the division of the company’s net assets. Preference 
shareholders have maintained that the alterations in the company’s 
articles of association, under which the board has power to make 
this week’s distribution, amount to a variation of the rights of 
the preference shareholders, and they may conceivably challenge 
the special distribution. The Court rejected their application 
for a compulsory order for liquidation on the ground that it 
premature because the compensation to be paid for Cable 
Wireless Limited, had yet to be fixed and because foreign 
concessions. were, held . by. Eastern.. Telegraph, in trust for that 
company. The Court therefore held that the “ Substratum” of 
the Eastern Telegraph Company stiil existed, 

Preference shareholders were evidently anticipating the time 
when the winding up could be undertaken; now~ they~are 
confronted with a special distribution which has the attributes 
of a Capital transfer rather than a normal dividend and leaves, 
according to the latest balance sheet, only £763,000 of the general 
reserve fund to be distributed, Eastern Telegraph 3} per 
preference stock fell 7 poitits to 110 on the am 
ment; unless a successful application can be made to the €e 
for the recession of the payments, preference stockholders will 
have to be content with repayment at par, plus their share i 
the balance of ; the: assets... By contrast, the ordin of 
Cable and Wireless (Holding).responded with a Ne ol ol es 
to 176, presumably on hopes that what the Eastern Telegraph 
preference stockholders may lose Cable and Wireless (Holding) 
ordinary stockholders may gain. But the lattef have since become 
a little less confident and the price had fallen to 166 on Thursday. 


? * * 


Control of Engagement Order 


The pattern of the Government’s plans for the better distri 
bution of manpower is begining t6 take shape. Full of 
the Control of Engagement Order, which comes into forge next 
Monday, have been issued, together with a list of exempted catt- 
gories.. These will be followed by @ statement on the i 
industfies and occupations which are to be given first call gn the 
labour which offets itself for employment at the Employment Ex- 
changes. Finally, when the Ministry of Labour’s Joint Consult 
tive Committee has met the. proposals for dealing with “ spivs 
and drones,” which are important as psychological public enemies 
and not as a useful source of new manpower, will be a 

From the information so far available, the measures afe mot 
very convincing. They may have a partial success, but they cannet 
produce the radical redistribr:tion of manpower which is needed 
The scope, of the Control of Engagement Order is limited to men 
and women, within the prescribed age limits; who are unemployt 
or want to change their jobs, while the employers’ f is 
restricted by the prohibition on advertisements for workers 
by the Order. At present about 200,000 workers are placed bY 
the Employment Exchanges each month, but when labour is being 
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could it become effective, but political and practical considerations 
alike suggest that these powers will not be widely applied in its 
ing stages. Although the Exchanges have power to direct 
ingle men and women (except women under 20) to work away 
from home, this will only be done as a “last resort,” and. lack of 
housing will in any event be a practical obstacle to any great im- 
yement in the mobility of labour, Directed workers will be 
protected by the right of appeal ; they cannot be dismissed except 
for serious misconduct, and they will get the rate for the job in 
whatever employment they are placed. Even so, direction in 
time has been a bitter pill for the trade unions to swallow. 

The exemptions from the Order cover those employed “in a 
managerial capacity” or “ professional, administrative or execu- 
tive” work. The accent is On capacity—for there are many who 
might regard themselves as “ managers.” Heads of departments, 
superiniendents and head foremen are exempted ; foremen or 
charge hands paid by the hour are not. The professional category 
js very w.de ; it includes actors, architects, “ technical advisers,” 
doctors, nurses, social workers, political workers, but excludes 
clerks, typists, salesmen and draughtsmen without executive 
responsibilities. 

Many who feared that they would be included in the Order 
have recently hastened to better themselves, and some increase 
in part-time work (which, if less than 30 hours a week, is exempted) 
seems likely. The interpretation and administration of the Order 
will depend on the capacity and tact of local Exchange officials. 
Contro! of Jabour worked fairly smoothly in wartime, but opinion 
then gave full recognition to the need for industrial conscription. 
Under today’s conditions it may be far more difficult to administer 
a diluted form of control, and its product of new manpower for 
industries which are understaffed will be probleinatical. 


* * * 


Fall in Bank Deposits 


The September clearing banks statements show a modest 
drop of about £13 million in bank deposits which, at £5,615.1 
million, are now about £43 million below the June 30th peak and 
£70 million below the all-time high record set up at the end of 
last year. There’ was no appreciable change in the total of 
cheques in course of collection and transit items last month, so 
that the actual fall in deposits is also a measure of the reduction 
in “true” deposits. On the assets side the fall in cash from 
£479 million to £464.8 million almost exactly balances the move- 
ment in deposits, with the result that the cash ratio. has fallen 
from 8.51 to 8.28 per cent. The other movements among assets, 
which are therefore substantially self-balancing, are of no par- 
ticular magnitude except for the continued transfer of resources 
from Treasury deposit receipts into. bills, reference to which is 
made in a separate note; TDR’s are down by £54.5 million 
over the month, whereas bills. discounted have risen by 33.9 
million, There has also been a rise of £17.6 million in money 
at call or short notice, reflecting the larger volume of bills 
held in the discount market. Investments aré almost unchanged 
over the month, the latest total of £1,493.2: million being a mere 
£800,000 up on the figure for August. Although the total of 
investments is now levelling off, the slight increases are still 
carrying it to heights never before reached, and the latest total 
is about {100 million higher than it was a year ago. The rise in 
advances was also slowed down last month, their total at 
£1,148.5 million showing an increase of £2,500,000 on that for 
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August.. It is interesting to. note that. despite. the suspension 
of convertibility of sterling, the clearing banks’ acceptances con- 
tinued to increase, though very slightly, last month. . This figure 
now stands at just over £248 million, which is nearly £88 milli 
more than a year ago. Future movements in this item will be 
watched with interest as an indication of the exient to winch 
London’s international banking business, which is reflected in 
this rotal, will be affected by the new status of sterling. 


* * * 


Exchange for Foreign Travel 


The first retreat the British Government have had to make 
from the defensive exchange measures taken after the suspension 
of convertibility of sterling was the reversal of the ban on residents 
of the United Kingdom who trave] to and from this country using 
foreign planes or ships. This ban, announced on August 28th, 
was to take effect on October Ist: ‘Tourists were, of course, 
involved by the abolition of their exchange allocations, but in 
addition were specifically banned from travelling on foreign lines 
in respect of journeys undertaken at the invitation of friends abroad 
and therefore involving no expenditure of foreign exchange. In 
the case of travel for business purposes no outright ban was 
announced, but it was stipulated that in order to obtain permission 
10 travel on a foreign line, Form V would again have to be filled 
in and surrendered, a procedure which had been abandoned since 
March, 1946. It appears that some applications backed by this 
Form had actually been refused by the Bank of England, leaving 
would-be travellers with no alternative other than that of travelling 
on a British line. Foreign air-lines, who were mainly involved 
by this decision, lost no time in making violem protests against 
what they regarded as discrimination against them and these pro- 
tests have proved successful. The authority for the issue of travel 
tickets without the surrender of Form V will now remain in force, 
whatever the purpose of the journey. Tourists will be allowed 
to travel by foreign lifes that provide diretr routes, This change 
of mind provides a small but significant example of the uncon- 
sidered haste with which some details of the retreat from con- 
vertibility were originally decided. 


*x * * 


More Treasury Bills 


The well-known preference of the banks for Treasury bills 
rather than Treasury deposit receipts—because six months TDRs 
are much less flexible instruments than the bills which the banks 
acquire at will through the bill market only after part of their 
three-month life has already run—makes them ever watchful for 
any change in official policy towards these two sources of floating 
finance.’ During the war the authorities kept the banking system 
on a minimum ration of bills, which bred in money market circles 
a chronic tendency to construe even temporary reductions in the 
bill issue as a portent of a more stringent policy involving. still 

reater Official reliance on TDRs. Now, it seems, opinion is in 
anger of swinging to the opposite. extreme. Atyesterday’s Treasury 
bill tender the amount offered was again raised from {180 
million to the new high level of £190 million—after some weeks 
of successive net repayments of TDRs. Although this is the sixth 
year in which the bill issue has been expanded in the autumn 
(so as to ensure that a larger proportion of the Government’s float- 
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ing borrowings mature in the “ revenue” season when it has large 
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less attention from the departments than its bigger rivals in q 





sums available for temporary debt redemption), some observers supply of raw materials, manpower and new equipment. fe : 
have interpreted the Treasury’s action as foresha¢owing a further usually predisposed to sell as much of its output as possible in 3 
large switch from TDRs to bills, and have even begun to look the home market and is frequently unused or unwilling to deal 
towards the day when the TDR issue is extinguished. directly with export inquiries. Given the present ease of 
This is altogether too fanciful a speculation. Certainly the in the home market and the risks and expenses of selling abroa P 
authorities since 1945 have plainly recognised that the banking this preference is natural enough. Unfortunately, the mercha y 
system in peacetime, as the emphasis in demand for credit shifts concerns which played such a large part in establishing expor A 
from Government to private borrowers, needs greater flexibility Comnections for the smaller manufacturer before the war have lost ‘i 
and therefore more bills. As Government deficit-financing dimin- ™uch of their expert manpower and connections. ‘To find a wel. ot 
ishes (and, a fortiori, if the Chancellor should decide to budget tun export agency which has the knowledge and energy to find a 
for a genuine surplus) there will be a further wend away from OV¢TScas markets for the specialised products of the small many. 
TDRs. But it would be wrong to suppose that there has been facturer is difficult—so difficult indeed that some of the smaller 
any policy decision to accelerate the process in any dramatic manufacturers who oppose eee spor of industry at home are 
fashion. The market’s assumption may conceivably derive from rather ruefully supporting the i a nationalisation of exports” 
the fact that in the three months from end-September, 1946, the by Which they presumably — a a up of a Government 
total issue of tender bills was expanded by no less than {200 ‘¢partment to get export - Bi vil cir products and to under. 
million—a much larger seasonal expansion than in previous years take their shipment abroad. But this emphasis on machinery ig Au 
—and from the further fact that the weekly offering did not, as the crux = Seat aie cpainaaniaces _ and high ris 
previously, relapse to its pre-autumn level. It would be unwise, ah ten oan aniniinenaiia eth tein sn se likely wy ex] 
ees to assume that the expansion will necessarily be as large show the increase which is urgently required, ms 
There are reasons for believing that only moderate movements * * * mo 
are in prospect; and the cessation of drafts = the US ene oe 
unless these are replaced by comparable drafts upon the gol av 
reserve, reinforces the argument—because the authorities will have Sterling Gopper Supplies 
smaller resources available for redemption of TDRs. Yet a more The price of copper in the New York market has remained 
vigorous switch from TDRs to bills is probably desirable. Though surprisingly steady at 21.25-21.50 cents per Ib. during the past 
the banks’ money market ratio looks healthy, it must not be for- two months, and future quotations have shown little change, T 
gotten that, to achieve a stable day-to-day cash ratio a substantially This firmness appears to be justified by the statistical position, Gor 
larger supply of the most liquid assets is needed than was reason- World output of copper during the first seven months of this of a 
able when cash balances could fluctuate violently. And, for the year was running about 25-30, per cent, higher than in 1946, bees 
same reason, the case for instituting a 91-day Treasury bill to but the different producing areas showed a wide variation Gor 
promote a smooth flow of maturities still seems unanswerable. of output. The United States, Canada, Chile and_ Mexico ; US 
all reported larger production, but output in Rhodesia has to t 
* * . suffered sporadic interruptions owing to a shortage of coal and doll 
transport—average monthly output up to July was 2 per cent fron 
Smaller Firms and Exports lower than last year. mitt ‘ com 
It has been estimated that one-third of the net value of indus- __ American consumption has remained high and there are report 9 
trial production in this country comes from firms employing fewer that the Government are again negotiating purchascs for ‘the 
than three hundred workpeople. The share of total export trade Strategic stockpile. Output as a whole is now more in line!with ees 
which is provided by firms of this size is, however, far more World consumption than it was a year ago, but new possibilities 
modest and the decision of the National Union of Manufacturers  ©f dislocations in supply to sterling consumers have arisen from 
to undertake an inquiry among the small and medium-sized firms the dollar crisis. L ; s : ( 
which it represents to see how far they can increase their contribu- Consumption of virgin copper in the United Kingdom is run- u 


tion to the export drive is timely. 

Convenience of administration often leads Government depart- 
ments to discuss their economic policy with large industrial units 
and trade associations and there is a consequent danger of a lack 
of “follow through” from the laying down of broad policy to 
its detailed application in the small factory. That danger is par- 
ticularly real in the export drive. The small concern often gets 


ning about to per cent higher than last year’s level ; for the first 
eight months total copper consumption was 223,000 tons com- 
pared with 203,000 tons in the same period of 1946, while scrap 
consumption increased to 123,000 tons compared with 107,000 
tons. Stocks at the end of June, including quantities held abroad, 
were equivalent to about four months’ supply. British copper 
supplies at the moment give less cause for anxiety than th 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A tuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 


reports also appear in the Supplement: Coast Lines; Gr 
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pssible consequences of a coal shortage, for there is no assurance 
of priority fuel supplies for the copper manufacturing industry. 
But if copper consumption in the United Kingdom is maintained 
at the current rate of about 30,000 tons a month during the winter 
iod, a shortage in supplies may develop next spring unless 
ses from the dollar area are continued, Sterling sources 

of copper are limited and outputs in Rhodesia, South Africa and 
Australia have not increased sufficiently to cover full British 
requirements. In any case certain copper shapes can only be 
obtained from the western hemisphere, owing to lack of suitable 


The Board of Trade index of import prices rose to 254, in 
August (1938=100) from 252 in July, The main feature was a 
rise Of 3 points, Or I per Cent, in raw material prices. The 
export price index rose by 1} per cent from 230 in July to 234 
in August. The main increases were in metal goods and textile 
prices—the latter in particular seems overdue. A single holiday 
month, which saw the first effects of the import cuts, affords 
no evidence of a decisive change in the terms’ of trade in Britain’s 


Telegraphed summaries of the agreement between the Mexican 
Government and the Mexican Eagle Oil, which provided the basis 
of a Business Note in The Economist of September 6th, have now 
been followed by the full text. This confirms that the Mexican 
Government have contracted to pay fifteen annual instalments of 
US $8,689,257.85 to the company’s agent in New York, the first 
to be made on September 18, 1948. In addition, interest in US 
dollars will be paid on the total compensation sum of $81,250,000 
from March 18, 1938, to September 18, 1948, at 3 per cent. 
compensation covers properties in the government’s physical 
possession and other properties not yet taken over, except cash 
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The trade and finance talks betwecn the British and Danish 
are continuing in London. Although no Danish 
farmers’ representatives are waking part, food .obviously cannot 
be excluded from the agenda. If many of the problems which 
frustrated the recent food negotiations were overcome’ on an 
official level, in particular agreement on the basis of fixing prices 
and export quantities, the prospects of agreement with the Danish 
Export Board would be greatly improved, 


* 


Higher coal prices due to the increased railway charges which 
came into effect on October 1st range from 6d. to 6s, per ton 
according to the distance from the pithead. The increase to the 
consumer in Central London is nearly 4s, This is in addition 
to the increase, at the beginning of September, of 4s. per ton 
in the pithead price, which was discussed in The Economist on 
August 3oth. 


* 


Steady conditions have prevailed on the Colombo tea market 
during the past month, but there has been some signs of the 
reappearance of the “concertina movement” in prices, familiar 
before the war. Lower grades have been advancing and the 
better types have been steady. Export prices in Calcutta have 
also fallen during the past month ; this may be connected with 
the Ministry of Food’s absence from the auctions. 


* 


A Working Party has been appointed to investigate the Mauri- 
tius sugar industry. Mauritius normally produces 300,000 tons a 
year, compared with annual British requirements of 1.8 million 
tons, but this quantity, it is thought, could be increased to 400,000 
tons. As the bulk of British supplies at the moment come from 
Cuba and St. Domingo, both in the US Dollar Area, an expansion 
of Empire supplies has become a matter of urgency. 
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GOMPANY MEETINGS 


ANGLO-CEYLON AND 
GENERAL ESTATES 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The sixty-first annual ordinary general 
meeting of The Anglo-Ceylon and General 
Estates Company, Limited, was held, on the 
25th wultimo, in London, Mr Francis W. 
Douse, the chairman, presiding. 

The following js an extract from his state- 
ment, circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

The operations of the company for the 
year to March 31, 1947, have been not un- 
‘satisfactory. In Ceylon, with the exception 
of the ill-conceived “ Hartal,” to: which I 
made reference at our last meeting, the year 
was marked by no more than the usual 
symptoms of political unrest which are the 
inevitable outcome of war arid are in evidence 
throughout the world. I regret to have to 
extend my reference to the more recent de- 
plorable general strike in Colombo. Fortun- 
ately estates were not directly affected. The 
Ceylon Government is to be congratulated 
on its handling of the situation. 

Our tea crop for the year was 5,052,563 
Ib., realising 24.08d. per Ib., against.5,154,961 
Ib., realising 20.60d. Yields, considering all 
things, have kept up well, but there is a 
pressing need for more fertilisers. Our cocoa 
estates gave us a better crop and price— 
3,338 cwts., against 1,856 cwts. last. year— 
the price being 108s. per cwt., as against 
80s. 

In Mauritius, following the disastrous 
hurricanes of 1945, the Island was free dur- 
ing 1946 of any severe cyclonic disturbances 
and, as a result, there was a crop of 292,000 
tons of sugar. For various reasons this was 
not as good as expected. Representations 
were made to H.M. Government for an in- 
crease in price for 1947, and as a result the 
price was raised by 4s. 9d. per cwt., with 
certain reservations, which gave the producer 
an increase of 2s. per cwt. on all sugars 
shipped in 1947. The balance of 2s. 9d. was 
withheld to be allocated to stabilisation and 
rehabilitation funds and welfare. 42,835 
tons of sugar were manufactured by our 
interests, as compared with 20,477 last year, 
a welcome and timely increase. 


STRONG POSITION 


The operations of all our interests for the 


year resulted in a gross profit of £275,737, 
of which £270,910 was carned overseas. 
There is a net surplus of £101,168 accruing 
to the group. The directors have pleasure in 
recommending a final dividend of 15 per 
cent., less tax. making with the interim divi- 
dend already paid a total of 20 per cent., 
less tax, for the year, and leaving £57,110 
to be carried forward. _ The consolidated 
balance sheet reveals a strong position, the 
reserves and undistributed profits applicable 
to your company standing at £628,803 and 
exceeding the issued capital by a substantial 
margin. ; 

In paying an increased dividend, your 
directors have given full consideration to the 
remarks of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his Budget speech, but the balance sheets 
put before you reveal a strong position, and 
it will be apparent that disregarding the liquid 
assets, your estates and holdings in idi 
companies must stand in the books at con- 
siderably less than they are worth. The 
reason for this is that for many years pxofits 
have been ploughed back into the business 
to a considerable extent. 

The prospects appear reasonably good, and 
it certainly ‘seems that for the current year 
we ought to show results no less satisfactory 
than for the year under review. 

The report was adopted, 





GOLD MINES OF 
KALGOORLIE, LIMITED 


IMPROVED PROFIT 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting of 
Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie, Lrd., was held on 
the 30th ultimo, in London. 


The following is a summary of the 
statement issued with the report and 
accounts for the year to March 31, 1947:— 

The mill throughout was maintained at 
capacity, averaging 12,000 tons per four- 
weekly period and totalling 156,502 tons for 
the year, 39,901 tons more than for the pre- 
vious. year. The average net realisation was 
38s. Sd. per ton, or 10d, less than for 
the year before. Working costs at 30s, 8d. 
were 3d. per ton lower, a _ reduction 
of Is. 6d. per ton in the cost of 
treatment, due to the higher through- 
put, having been offset to the extent of 
ls. 3d. by an increase in the cost of mining, 
owing to the greater tonnage of stope ore 
treated. 


The net result is that despite an improve- 
ment of £15,411 im the profit, the amount 
available for distribution is £12,094 less than 
for the year before. This difference, due to 
the exceptional tax credit, represents the 
amount distributed as a bonus of 44d. per 
unit of stock a year ago. The dividend pro- 
posed is at the same rate as for the preceding 
year, namely 5 per cent., or 6d. a unit, less 
income tax. The net cash position shows an 
improvement of £4,479 at £183,994. 


The net improvement of 21,318 tons in 
the estimate of proved and probable ore 
represents an actual addition of — nearly 
178,000 tons of new ore, allowing for the fact 
that over 156,000 tons were raised to the 
surface during the year. 


The report was adopted. 


GOLD EXPLORATION AND 
FINANCE COMPANY OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


NET REVENUE DOUBLED 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting 

of the Gold Exploration and Finance Com- 

any of Australia, Limited, was held on the 
h ultimo, in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the board issued with the report 
and accounts for the year to March 31, 1947 

Net revenue for the year at £73,092 was 
almost double that of the previous year. 
This improvement is largely made up of 
items of a non-recurfing nature, being almost 
entirely due to the payment by Gold Mines 
of Kalgoorlie of a special bonus of 44d. per 
unit in addition to the dividend of 6d. for 
the year ended March 31, 1946, the receipt 
@f dividends from Victoria Gold Dredging 
Company totalling 4s. (A.) and an excep- 
tional profit of £10,246 on sales of Govern- 
ment securities. It is proposed to pay a 
dividend of ‘9d. per unit, less income-tax, 
requiring £37,662 and leaving £3,547 to be 
carried forward. 

Central Norseman had a good year. The 
dividend was. increased from 6d. (A.) to 
Is. 6d. (A) per share, making the total dis- 
tributed to date 5s. 3d. (A.) per 5s, (A) 
share. 

The two major prospects now being in- 
vestigated by Gold Mines of Australia are 
the Stawell goldfield in Victoria, and a large 
area near Miclere in the Clermont. district 
of Central Queensland Gold Mines of 
Australia offered your company a 40 per 
cent. participation in each project, and this 
offer has been accepted. Weare entitled to 
regard your company’s present position as 
tatisfactory. 

The reporre was adopted. 
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THE TUNNEL PORTLAND. 
CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The thirty-sixth annual general me 
of The Tunnel Portland Cement Company 
Limited will be held on the 6th instant ip 
London. pf 


The following is an extract from th 
s which the Chairman, Mr N. = 
ensen, proposes to make : — re 
The wartime Pooling Scheme for the 
cement industry ended on December 31, 
1945, and did not apply during the periog 
of the accounts, It had been adopted ge. 
luctantly to meet wartime difficulties and jy 
termination has restored a welcome incentive 
to efficiency in the industry. During 194 
there was a steady increase in the h 
demand for cement, coupled with very heat 
demands for export. Towards the end gf 
the year the demand in the home market had 
increased so much that the Ministry o 
Works requested the industry to limit the 
export of cement. This has consi 
reduced the level of our exports since Jan. 
ary 1, 1947, and has prevented us from 
ing a full part in the drive for epee 
hope, however, that in common with other 
exporting companies we shall now be allowed 
more freedom for export, for there is stil 
an unsatisfied demand for cement in many 
parts of the world. 


. EXPANSION OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACTTY 
Throughout the iod, shortages of raw 
materials, particularly coal, gypsum and kraft 
paper for packages, have hampered produ- 
tion and increased costs. These culminated 
in the fuel and power crisis last winter which 
virtually stepped production at our? various 
works. We did not discharge our men bu 
kept our labour force together’ The 
page, which was general throughout the in- 
dustry, left stocks very low at the beginni 
of the building season of 1947, Good 
weather during the spring enabled ~bullden 
to get well under way while we remained 


* short of coal, though supplies have improved 


somewhat from about June onwards, \Thes 
factors: have led to a shortage of ‘coment 
during the summer. 

The erection of our new works at Pades- 
wood, near nae. in Flintshire, has pro 
gressed steadily spite of the many 
difficulties we are up against. This new 
factory is. the eventual. answer to th 
shortage of cement supplies in Lancashire, 
Cheshire and North Wales. Building work 
is well advanced and plant is bei 
delivered, and I hope it will be possible to 
commence production before the end of 
1948. 

At our West Thurrock works we have 
scrapped some old plant and are proceeding 
with the installation of a new unit which 
will fully restore the works to its pre-waf 
capacity and will increase its efficiency. This 
works is particularly well situated for co 
version from coal to ail and we are therei 
ge with the installation of oil-firin 

ant. e are planning to duplicate w 

jtstone works which from a labour ai 
fuel point of view is one of the most efficient 
works in the country . Unfortunately, owilg 
to the shortage of materials, we have not ye 
— able ~ ~ re reen ie J 

ope we sh io so before very 

ing operations for extensions of Ribblesdi 
Cement J.imited, in which your 
has a 50 per cent. interest, have started # 
plant has been ordered. = 

Favourable results during 19 ¢ 
abled the industry in November last © he 
a voluntary reduction of 2s. per ton Mm? 
price of cement. Subsequent events 


the control of the industry, including 9% | 


in the price of coal and in railway fates 
have led to imereases in cement 
approved by the Ministry of Works. 
report of the Committee on : 
was favourable. Its findings are 3 
by the industry which will im 
recommendations. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 10 days ended September 30, 1947, 
total ordinary revenue was {112,992,000, 
against ordinary e xpenditure of £104,632,000 
and issues to sinking funds £100,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of /8,002,982 
the surplus accrued since April Ist is 
{211,508,000 against a deficit of {487,942,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE _ 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
({ thousand) 


| Esti- | | Apsi April | Paciethsiee 


} 


Revenue } mate, | 1. (8 days. 10days 
1947-48 ¢ to j ended ended 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept, | 
BD, 30, 30, 
| 1946 | 1947 1946 | 1987 
~~ ORDINARY | | i 
REVENUE 
Income Tax ..... 10735000 415,028 376,133, 15, 953 8,625 
Suptax ...... 80,000 16,396 18,855 590 750 


Estate, etc,, Duties, 155,000, 70,735, 83,429 2470 4,900 
Stasups.. _.| §7,000' 16,905° 24°330' 555 1.700 
Meh. Ws ssa sogeaeh 202,000! 16,605 17,370 655 1,600 
E.P.T. . 162,684 125,898; 6,100 _— 
Other Inland Rev 1,000 158) 1id*...... 3 


Total Inland Rev. 1568000, 696,511) 644, 125 26,523, 30,276 








Customs..s..+.-. 736,960 293,265, 388,596 15,394, 25,546 
Eubise ........-- 645,040 278,800 286,100 25,600 24,000 
Total Customs & 

Ext ........ 1380000) 572,065 674,696) 38,999 49,546 











Motor Duties . 50,000 9,694 10,343 


1%, ... 
Surplus War Stores 95,000! 34,687 103,397, — 1) 24,700 
Surplus Receipts j 


} } ; j 
from Trading ..| 55,000, ... | 30,000... | 5,000 
Pat Office (Net 
Debit... .. pe OY Ls, an 
Wireless Licences.} 11,000) 3,070 3,970 820: 780 
Crown Lands 1,000 450 450; - su} 10 
Receipts from, } ‘ ‘ | 
Sundry Loans 21,000 7,493, 16,650... 1,266 


Misoell. Receipts. .| 270,000, 17,157 163,954) 956, 1,415 


Total Ord. Rev... 3451000 1341128 peers 65,449 112992 




















SELF-BALANCING | 
Post Office... .... | 144, 230 61, 650 67,880 3, 4s 2,100 
Income Tax on| 
EP.T. Refunds! 49,000; 106, 158 12,195, 3,184) 582 
ED ves eek 3644230) 1509555 1721659 71,951, 115674 
| | Issues out of the Exchequer 
' | to meet payments 
(§ thousand) 
Esti- |"April | April [7] 
Expenditure | mate, | a i i8 days'10 days 
|1947-48 to | ended | ended 
Sept. Sept | Sept. <4 
i 30, 30, 
— $F cab ae 1947 1946 | 1 1947. 
~~ Oapiwary fey 


Exfenpirure 
& Man. of i 
Nat. Debt... a 4 250. | 254,936 3,174 3,234 
| t 


bhi | 23,000, 8,500, 10,609, 696, 965 
ead. reach $0,000 ot ee 
fest. | 8,000 3656 3474 3s 156 


Total .. -| 556,000; 312,548 269,019 “4,023 4,354 
Supply Services _ - 2635114 1507778 1159054 60,664 100278 


Total Ord, Exp.. = 1820326. 1428073 64,687 104632 
par Barancinc | 


0. & Brdeasting 144,230! 61, 650 67, 880 3,450) 2,100 
on) 


E.P.T, Refuns 49,000 106,758) 12,195, ) 582 
Total... 
erprertitniertienrnnen nan 


«338344 sescvaaapoauaa TW, ‘71,5111107314 
After 


at Exchequer yng by £69,536 to 
536 the other operations for the week increased 
the gross National Debt by {3,193,148 to £25,618 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand 
PO. and Telegraph té ) 
































Lider emont 











Fi 


EPT. Matec. NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 


ig ie ES BOM ENCaame vem SNS Tl 

Gal Industry ationalisation Act, 1946, Sec, 34 (1) 5,000 

i thorities ies Loans Act, 1945, Sec. 3(1)....... $509 
ar Vamage Commission. ......... 

Fi ot nage Commission 


Pasa saan Sa 


ae ewe eeee 


wiki 17,087 





Statistical Summary 


CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ thousand) 
Ner ne 


T Ner REPAYMENTS 
reasury Bills .... 24,084 Nat. Savings Certs. 500 
a % Def. Bonds. . 620 | 3 ope Bonds..., 1,987* 
Other Debt :— Term. Ann. . 1,078 
External ...... 2,481 Ta Reserve Certs. 404 
Other Debt :-—~ 
Internal ....... 140 
Wavs & Means Ad- 
Vances, a. «+s .~ 13,385 
“ Treasury Deps; ... 6,500 
27,185 23,994 


* Including £1,161,000 paid off on maturity. 
FLOATING DEBT 


+ mfion) 
(esterases ie 








Treasury | Ways an 
Bills a irea- 
Advance: sury Totat 
Lr aineojetedpelelbegraat De- Float- 
Bank | PO=tsF ing 
Tender Cap Pubhe ot by , 


Depts. | ing. | 54*s 
rand 


a a 





19846} | ce tel ee a eee 
Sept. 30 1950°0} 2577-0} 422-4} ... 1779-9 6728-4 
} | j 

4947 | | 
June 21) 2180-0 | 2614-4) 341°9 | 10-0 | 1445-5} 65898 
28 } 21800 | 2537-3) 369-9]... | 1442-0! 6529-2 
July 5 {2180-0 | 2584-9) 356+7 | 6-25 | 1568-5 | 6496-4 
vw 12 | 2180-0 | 2541-0} 378-6 | 1... | 1358-5) 6486-0 
w» 19 | 2180-0 | 2503-1} 328-9} 3. | 1408-5! 6420-5 
26 | 2180-0/2493-4/270-9) 7” | 1408-5) 6352+8 
Aug. 2 | 2180-0) 2470-4 3177 | 25 |1400-5| 6371-0 
» 9 | 2180-0 | 2424-0) 3484) 45-5 | 1400-5! 6356+4 
~» 16 | 2180-0 2428-2) 33657 | 21-75 | 1380+5| 6337-1 
w» 23 | 2180+0 | 2467-9| 536-9 | 9-75 |1350-5! 6345-1 
30 | 2190-0 | 2428-5) 539-8 | 4-75 | 1325-0) 2286-1 
Sep t.6 | 2190-0 | 2466-4) 369-6 | 4.75 | 1301-0) 6334-8 
= as | 2190-0} 2499-9}-357-+1 | 4-25 | 1296-5! 6347-7 
20 | 2190-0} 2533-0| 327-7} 8-0 | 1299-0) 6357-6 
a ae [ates © | 2557-1} | saa'3| ai j:292-5| 6361-9 

1 


TREASURY BILLS 





i million) 
Amoun 
Ease ot 
lorrereal*?}" da 
Bete =y meee neeneee 
Sept. 27, 160 0/ 269-6 | 160-0 10 1-29 41 
194? 
June 27 | 170-0 | 288-4 | 170-0] 10° 1-43 46 
july 4 170-9 292-1 | 170°0 10 151 46 
» 1] 170-9 | 299-8 | 170-0 10 1-09 4u 
» 18 | 1700 | 294°5 | 170-0 10 1-39 a 
» 25} 160-0 | 292-4 | 160-0 10 1+24 40 
Aug. 1) 160-0 | 287-9 | 160-0 10 1-11 39 


w» 8} 170-0 | 276-6} 170-0] 10 1-48 49 


» 15 | 170+O | 235-6 | 170-0 10 2° 68 
» 224 170-0 | 258-4} 170-0 10 1-58 55 
» 29} 170-@) 251-9} 170-0} 10 3-14 59 
Sept. 5 {| 170-0 | 276-8 | 170-0] 1% 2-54 46 
» 12] 2470-0 | 269°7 Pituev |] 10. 2-85 61 
» 19] 170-0 | 535} 170-0} w 3410 57 
» 26) 18304277 41 83-0} lo 2-66 27 


; 
} 


~ On Sept. 26th applications for bills to be paid on Monday, 
Tuesday and Saturday were accepted as, to 2 27 per 
cent of the amount applied for at £99 17s. $4. and ap- 
plications at hi . prices were accepted im full Ap- 
plications for Wednesday, Thursday and "Friday were 
accepted at £99 17s. 5d. and above in full. £190 million 
(maximum) of Treasury Bills are being offered for Oct, 3rd. 
For the week ended Oct. 4th the Banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits to an amount of £150 million (max.). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
( £ thousand) 


Week Ended re otals” 












de at. 3ito 
Sept “Si mint 20, Sept. 20, 
qt AT 
Savings Certificates:— | 
Receipts. ....... séKana'cs 3,100 250 | 112,825 
Repayments ........6+es - 3100 2,200 | 69,450 
Net Savings ....se0000- 7000 | 50 | 45,375 
Defence Bonds :— 
Receipts...... voeduceuse 1,400 | 905 | 39,465 


Repayments ......+e00+: 804 | 849 | 18,369 
Net. Savings ....00-++e0% 


P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks :— 











| 





eceipts...... sececseeee | 12,561 | 11,836 | 316,570 
Recetaamnd 7200. 10,614 9,464 | | 316,086 
Net Savings .....-.-.s..| 1,947 2,372] © 484 
i CARER eee 2,478 3,545 | 66,045 
joeh ‘S15 | 405 | 13,503 
Interest on accrued sa 


remaining invested ...... 


2,219 |. 2,285. 51,939 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
OCTOBER 1, 1947 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





Wotes Issued: . | Gowty Debt... 21,015,100 
In Circln.... 1375,525,315 , Fe Govt. 
In Bankg. De. + Securities... 1438,287,972 
partment... 74,722,518 | Other Sees... . 668,060 
| Coin other 
than Gold... 8,868 
Amte«of Pid. — 
swe se: 1450;000,000 
Gold Coin and 
ne {at 
172s. 5d. 
oz, fine). . 247,833 
1450,247, 833 1450,2 247 833 


BANKING OEPARTMEN |! 





£ | £ 
Contes + ¢e¢e0 «084,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 301,519,705 
cus sbedes 3994. 402 | Other Sees. :.. 
Public Deps. s, $,702, ae Discounts and 
Advances... . 14,476,985 
Other Deps. ¢ | Securities... 27,655, 598 
Bankers...., 297,430,057 aasasestailliialicines 
Other Acets... 94,900,467 42,132, 583 
nnn | NOLES. oes ees + 74,722,518 
392,330,524. 
SAMRer) ie ak acne 2,206,010 
320,580,816 | 420,580,816 


* Including Exch 


ver, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt 


Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 








| 1946 1947 
} 
| Oct, ' * | Sept. | Oct, 
|. 2 
ee eee to 
Issue Dept. : } ’ 
Notes in circulation ...... \1560-8)1362-8'1576- 5:1375-§ 
Notes in banking depart- | i 
MOORE, ik s:ntnn'e nee ecient *% 39: 5 67> 5, 73-7 74-7 
Government debt and | 

MORIN OED on incccitetintspane 1399-2,1449-3,.1449-41449-3 
Other securities. ...5.... ; 0-8 0-7 0-6) = : 
ee regis Bragetmrergegs ae | 0- f- po 2 oz : 3 

al at s. per os. }172/ 43 1272/3 72/ 

Banking Deft. : i | i | 
Deposits : } } 

MME ses céecdas deh sues 96 9-6 16°2,° ° 9-7? 
DOO iin nid | 282-8 290-6 289-6 297-4 
Cece cetera ciadislene ase | 53-8) 93-6 92+ 94-9 
WORM AAA RS SG | 346-2 393-8 397-9 402-0 

Securities : i 
Government. ..... issue. 293-7, 312-4 307-5 301-5 
Discoumts, €te... 6. + eeees p48 12-4 14-6 14-5 
SME ca sdeactenkwnces | 18-6 17-7 38-3 27-6 
Welcaen ns chen rreeed 524-1, 342-5 340-4). 343-6 
Banking dept. res...., 2... ; 40- § 69: 8 76-0) 76°93 
oe. i % oy 
® % ‘3 
” *“ Proportion ” Su ahnda 6 ou.ae 1 i ie 7 17: 7 19- 0}. 19+1 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, “capit: al ‘£14, 553,000, 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 400 million to £1,450 
million on December 10, 1946. 


“Tue Economist” Inpex or WHOLESALE 








PRICES 
(1927 = 100) me 
” Sept Sept. 
ee 
147 | (1987 | 
Cepetlh ving ie a hep med 13-4 | 113-5 
Other foods 133-4 | 133-4 
TN 5 din cog qen 140-0 | 142-8 
Minerals... °°. ...... 2290 | 229-0 
Miscellaneous 148-0 | 149-0 
Ma: St | 148-3 
1913= 100 .......; 90g: oF | 2081 | 


7 Reviced’ figures. 
GOLD AND SiLVE? 


The Bank of land's Official buying price for gold 
-oeeepuesd at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
cash prices were as follows :—~_ 





Si.ver ont Goto . 


1947 London hiew York! Bombay | anions 
ee ereEReTS OP tones per tola 





ctl aes | Beh ae 

25... 

op en at 7h | «(6 C8 109 10 
” @1.. | Markets | Closed | 165 7 | 109 10 
“o> meee 4 7 Markets Closed 
ae n 1648 | 109 
Oct. 1 ny | We 3 (10 





eee alg ie 









xyes oat 


— 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE; LONDON, E. C:2. 





BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisuthu } Kenya 

Aden Point _(S. India). Mandalay , a coment 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara e-em eA en 
oi “ii Bliva akuru b. A. 
Bombay 2 -! é Save Entebbe 
Calcutta anay Rartgoon Jinja es : 
Caw ene Karachi Tuticorin Kampala Uganda 
Chittag Lahore Zanzibar Mbale 


Par A Mwanza Tanga .. Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL.. .... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL see ..." £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... os ... £#2,300,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken, 


Lloyds Bank 


1077 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT 


businesa. 





Why impose upon relations and friends the 
onerous duty of acting as your Executors and 
Trustees when Lloyds Bank can offer you the 
services of their expert organization for dealing 
with your estate at a moderate cost? 

Before making your Will or creating a Trust, why 
not obtain full particulars of such services from 
one of the Offices of the Executor and Trustee 
Department or from any Branch of the Bank ? 


HEAD OFFICE: 7I LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - -— 
RESERVE FUND - -_.- 








£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 


Tb eoiee Office: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 





NOTTINGHAM UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE 

i etentions are invited for the post of Senior Agricultural Economist 

the Department of Agricuitural Economics. 

“The person appointed will be responsible to the Provincial Agricultural 
Economist for the general supervision of the Department's investigations, 
and will be expected to engage in some scherne of personal research. 
in addition, a small amount of teaching work may be involved, 

Applicants should be graduates in Agi iculture or Beonomics, should 
be able to show evidence of aptitude for original economic research, and 


in the case of Economics graduates, should‘ preferably have some 
experience of agriculture. 


The salary offered is £710 x £25 x £850, to which will be added the | 


* consolidated addition” (ost-ef-living bonus), t the moment this 

amounts to £90 per annum at the begimning of the scale. The initial 

salary, mt depend on ens and experience. 
pplications, giving particu of e, hification 

should be made not later than October ‘os 1947. ' a deeeetce ae 

persons to whom reference can be made should also be submitted. 
Applications should be addressed to The Director, Nottingham Univer- 

sity College School of Agriculture, Sutton Bonington, Loughborough. 


pusticrry OFFICER to take charge of advertising, press work, 
internal and external relations, required by a large progressive 
firm at its headquarters near London. Some technical and/or industrial 


experience essential. Good prosperts., 4 licati 
TE/13, should be addressed to Box ee ee 


Re ‘lady ‘gin es Russian. iesone —Box 495. 


acer re a nl 


Printed in "Great B Britain by ‘St. ‘CAements Press, 


at 22 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, $.W.1. 


The names of three | 


‘Lrp, Portugal St., . Kingsway, 
U.S. Representative : 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL . “ Ay ool ee 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID . as id, 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE amie howd’ - 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1947 ... ao e 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 
London Offices: 


CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, w, 


Head Office : Branches throughout 


EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 


€sTo 1625 
LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, &.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Picoadilly Circus, 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, bene t 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 


(1946 Accounts) 


£97 000,000 
€181,000,000 


of the 
GRESHAM LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTO 
Established 1848 


Head Office : Aldwych House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 


Enquire, stating age, for particulars 





\W ANTED.—Man and wife as political agent for M. P. “Wife as Seere- 
tary. Housing accommodatton available.—Box 566 


RESPONSIBLE and progressive post as Office Manager in “are 
+i Company, 8.5. London District, offered keen young Accountant 
Mechanical accounting experience and extensive knowledge of proms! 
applied to.Engineering essential, Good salary and exceptional Lee 
—Full particulars, including age and salary expected, to Box 5 

interested 


ae! good Hons. degree, indl. exp., lit. ability, 
4 econ., pol., social questions, desires research or admin, post. —Box 572 


()XFORD GRADUATE, modern Greats, 24, 4 years Army “(Captain), 
requires job with prospects ts in industry, Available 1948 —Box Sle 


SENIOR AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST required in the Department 
of Economics. Candidates must be graduates in Agriculture and/t 
Economics, and must have experience of investigational work in 
tural Economics. Commencing salary, £710 per annum, plus 1 


~-Further particulars may be obtain e rW 
near Ashford. Kent. . ed from the Registra ye: 


ott ap erent —— > 


UNIVERSITY ns ary rons LY, in your own home, by 

out Lot courses, you can secure an = 
s earersey (8iome oA B.Sc., Bsc. Se.(Econ.), LL.B). Experan 

mae tuition ney and Di 

cueden, wo battles pee interest for 


book “ 
(Estd. 1928), F,1 


00-page 
235, Grand Buildings, T: 
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